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FOREWORD 


Many  theories  have  been  presented  in  printed  form  regarding  the 
teaching  of  art  in  the  public  schools.  Some  of  these  theories  are  ex¬ 
treme  in  concept  and  advocate  points  of  view  difficult  for  teachers  of 
art  to  assimilate  into  their  classroom  programs. 

The  present  book  does  not  go  to  any  radical  extreme,  yet  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  modern  point  of  view  and  one  which  is  in  keeping  with  recent 
educational  tendencies.  It  is  progressive,  but  no  more  progressive 
than  the  modern  school  itself. 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  experienced  teachers  with  exception¬ 
ally  rich  backgrounds  of  educational  preparation  and  experience 
with  children  in  the  modern  school.  They  follow  the  natural  impulses 
of  children  in  planning  their  curriculum  of  art.  They  critically  ob¬ 
serve  their  pupils  and  learn  from  them  the  specific  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  most  suited  to  each  individual  child.  They  then  develop  a 
practical  approach  to  art  education  which  includes  “the  enjoyment 
and  use  of  art”  as  a  logical  factor  of  child  development. 

The  material  for  art  instruction  presented  by  Miss  Todd  and  Mrs. 
Gale  readily  lends  itself  to  integration  with  the  regular  educational 
program  of  the  school.  It  will  aid  teachers  who  wish  to  secure  free 
creative  expression  of  the  child,  and  it  will  aid  teachers  who  have 
been  getting  free  expression  and  who  wish  to  include  other  funda¬ 
mental  phases  of  art  education. 

The  varied  scope  of  the  subject  matter  covered,  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  discussions  of  lessons,  the  generous  amount  of  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  characteristic  point  of  view  of  the  child  maintained 
throughout  the  volume  will  stimulate  any  teacher  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  her  classroom  technique  and  the  enrichment  of  her 
contribution  to  the  daily  experiences  of  her  pupils. 

The  book  presents  a  compendium  of  classroom  problems  in  art  and 
suggestions  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  which  will  be  extreme¬ 
ly  helpful  to  teachers  of  children  everywhere. 
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ENJOYMENT 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

We  cannot  make  a  sharp  division  between  enjoyment  and  use  of 
art  in  the  elementary  school.  Some  activities  are  full  of  enjoyment 
and  are  also  useful.  We  have,  however,  included  in  Part  I  the  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  primarily  enjoyment— “just  for  fun"  as  the  children 
say.  In  Part  II  we  have  described  problems  which  are  useful.  Some 
of  the  children  enjoyed  the  problems  described  in  Part  II  as  much  as 
those  described  in  Part  I.  We  called  them  useful,  however,  because 
the  children  said  of  each,  “We  need  to  make  this.” 

We  have  put  enjoyment  ahead  of  use  because  many  public  schools 
have  too  long  emphasized  the  use  as  the  one  important  phase  of  art 
education.  Sometimes  this  useful  art  work  receives  the  name  of 
“Correlation,"  sometimes  “Applied  Art,"  sometimes  “A  Practical 
Course  of  Study.” 

The  useful  side  of  art  in  the  elementary  school  is  important,  but 
no  more  important  than  the  doing  of  things — “just  for  fun"  as  the 
children  say.  We  have,  therefore,  put  in  Part  I  problems  which  the 
children  themselves  would  value  even  more  than  those  in  Part  II. 

We  have  not  taken  the  extreme  point  of  view  held  by  some  educa¬ 
tors,  that  children  should  initiate  all  of  the  problems.  We  believe 
that  children  should  initiate  many  problems.  Other  problems 
should  be  initiated  by  teachers  of  geography,  history,  dramatics, 
music,  poetry  and  art,  by  the  principal,  superintendent,  supervisors, 
and  Parent-Teachers  Association. 

We  have  not  taken  the  extreme  point  of  view  that  children  should 
receive  no  teaching  in  art.  We  believe  that  in  order  to  get  creative 
work  from  the  majority  of  children  we  need  to  do  some  teaching.  We 
would  put  the  teaching  of  art  on  a  level  with  the  teaching  of  piano 
music,  violin,  and  voice;  with  the  teaching  of  poetry  and  written  and 
oral  expression. 

We  have  not  agreed  with  art  teachers  who  show  children  no  pic¬ 
tures  or  designs  for  fear  of  influencing  the  children’s  style  or  taking 
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away  their  originality.  We  believe  that  children  should  be  shown 
many  designs,  pictures,  pieces  of  sculpture,  pottery,  tapestry,  and 
other  objects  of  beauty.  Reasons  for  our  point  of  view: 

1.  The  theory  of  showing  the  child  no  designs  or  pictures  falls 
down  before  the  fact  that  they  see  many  ordinary  pictures  and  de¬ 
signs  in  homes,  on  billboards,  and  atrocious  statues  advertising 
clothes  and  dairy  products.  If  we,  therefore,  keep  from  them  the  ex¬ 
cellent  examples,  the  poor  examples  are  the  only  influence. 

2.  If  children  are  shown  few  designs  and  pictures  they  may  be¬ 
come  too  much  influenced  by  these  types.  We  should,  therefore, 
show  them  many  excellent  examples.  One  child's  personality  re¬ 
sponds  to  one  type  of  design  and  picture.  He  learns  from  the  thing 
which  interests  him  and  passes  by  the  thing  toward  which  he  is  in¬ 
different. 

We  have  not  agreed  with  teachers  who  impress  upon  the  children 
that  Raphael,  Millet,  Corot,  Gainsborough,  are  the  greatest  artists. 
We  say  little  about  the  “greatest”  artists.  We  do  not  stress  the  art¬ 
ists  who  for  thirty  years  have  become  the  only  art  vocabulary  of 
many  schools.  We  show  the  children  pictures  by  Raphael,  Millet, 
Corot,  Gainsborough,  Rembrandt,  and  the  others  who  have  domi¬ 
nated  the  schools  for  years,  and  we  give  still  more  attention  to  pic¬ 
tures  by  modern  artists.  These  modern  pictures  are  carefully  select¬ 
ed  because  the  subject  matter  in  many  is  not  suitable  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  To  be  sure,  the  modernist  tells  us  that  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  of  little  concern.  The  child,  however,  makes  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest.  The  children  enjoy  such  pictures  as  Cezanne’s  land¬ 
scapes,  still  life,  and  portraits.  They  enjoy  Van  Gogh’s  sunflowers 
and  the  expressive  lines  in  his  trees,  ground,  and  roofs  of  houses. 

“Still  Life,”  by  Henri  Matisse,  is  more  appreciated  by  the  children 
than  many  works  of  the  Old  Masters.  The  children  who  in  a  free 
period  like  to  play  with  color  and  pattern  enjoy  such  pictures  as 
“Cafe  Scene,’’  by  Gino  Severini;  “Improvisation”  and  “Composi¬ 
tion,”  both  by  Kandinsky;1  “Dynamism  of  an  Auto,”  by  Russolo. 

The  boys  like  “On  the  Way  to  the  Trenches,”  by  C.  R.  W.  Nevin- 
son,  and  other  illustrations  by  the  same  artist. 

1  These  pictures  may  be  seen  in  a  book  called  A  Primer  of  Modern  Art,  by  Sheldon 
Cheny  (New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright,  1924). 
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They  enjoy  primitive  designs  and  sculpture  even  more  than  the 
sculpture  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece. 

Many  pages  could  be  used  listing  illustrations  which  the  children 
enjoy,  but  perhaps  we  can  sum  up  the  point  of  view  in  a  few  para¬ 
graphs.  The  so-called  “picture  study"  in  the  schools  has  made  less 
progress  than  any  other  phase  of  art  work.  Often  the  parent-teach¬ 
ers  associations,  school  board,  and  other  organizations  with  power 
have  never  heard  of  any  painters  since  Gainsborough,  and  if  they 
have  heard  of  them,  they  have  dismissed  them  as  being  foolish  or  too 
modern.  The  same  little  children  who  have  always  known  the  radio, 
the  airplane,  and  other  modern  things  are  still  looking  at  Raphael, 
Rembrandt,  Corot,  and  the  Greeks  as  being  the  only  good  art.  This 
all  seems  hardly  fair. 

The  point  of  view  has  been  overemphasized  that  children  are  like 
modern  artists.  We  can,  however,  say  that  they  resemble  the  mod¬ 
ern  artist  more  than  the  Old  Masters.  They  are  expressive.  They 
love  design  and  color.  If  the  perspective  is  distorted,  the  majority  of 
children  do  not  worry  about  it  or  even  notice  it.  They  care  more  for 
the  movement  of  a  group  of  figures  than  the  correct  anatomy  of  each 
figure  in  the  group.  Children  enjoy  the  monumental  and  permanent 
aspects  of  things  more  than  the  accidental. 

Children  enjoy  watching  their  fellow-classmates  work  in  ways 
quite  different  from  their  own.  Joseph  is  interested  in  making  de¬ 
signs  with  colored  chalk.  These  are  his  subjects:  “Dance  of  the 
Shooting  Star,"  “Whirling,"  “Spinning,"  “The  Dream  of  the  Rain¬ 
bow,”  “Football  of  the  Clouds." 

Langdon  often  looks  at  Joseph  as  he  works,  but  he  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  very  different.  He  brings  to  school  photographs  of  movie  stars. 
He  copies  these  in  charcoal  and  sends  them  to  the  stars.  He  tells 
them  that  they  may  keep  the  drawing  if  they  will  send  him  an  auto¬ 
graphed  photo.  On  some  days  he  gets  tired  of  this  copying,  which  is 
really  very  difficult  for  a  child  of  eleven  since  he  wants  the  eyes  and 
mouth  to  laugh  or  scowl  and  also  to  look  like  Will  Rogers,  Janet 
Gaynor,  and  the  others.  When  he  sets  aside  the  portraits,  he  makes 
imaginative  pictures  like  “The  Last  Straw"  or  “Some  Sea  Men  on 
the  Maine  Coast."  Each  time  he  sets  aside  the  movie  photographs 
and  does  original  work,  one  can  see  that  the  technique  in  the  original 
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work  is  better  because  he  has  copied  the  photographs.  Many  leaders 
in  art  education  today  stress  the  fact  that  we  are  not  caring  for  tech¬ 
nique.  Langdon,  however,  is  after  technique.  One  grandmother  and 
one  grandfather  were  portrait  painters.  Langdon  wants  his  pictures 
to  look  like  the  real  people.  If  our  aim  is  to  let  each  child  develop 
along  the  line  of  his  interest,  we  must  encourage  Langdon  and  let 
him  go  ahead. 

Several  feet  from  Langdon  is  Alice.  She  works  night  and  day  on 

horses,  horses,  horses.  For  sever¬ 
al  weeks  she  is  after  “legs  exact¬ 
ly  right.”  Then  she  is  after 
speed. 

Bill  is  working  on  night  scenes. 
He  wants  some  to  be  moonlight 
nights,  others  to  be  foggy  nights, 
still  others  night  blizzards. 

One  child  works  in  chalk,  an¬ 
other  in  paint,  and  still  another 
in  India  ink  or  charcoal.  Some 
work  with  little  brushes;  others 
with  large  brushes.  Some  like  a 
design  quality;  others  like  lines 
so  much  that  the  result  has 
very  little  dark-and-light  pat¬ 
tern.  Each  enjoys  working  in 
his  own  way  and  enjoys  seeing  the  other  children  work  in  their  way. 

When  the  exhibits  are  hung,  the  passer-by  may  hear  such  remarks 
as  these: 

“Doesn’t  Emmy  Lou  make  interesting  flower  designs?  She’s  made 
them  for  three  years  now,  but  I  think  she’s  getting  better  all  the 
time.” 

“How  do  you  like  Dorothy’s  heads?” 

“I  like  them  better  than  Margaret’s  but  still  it  wouldn’t  be  so  good 
if  everyone  made  them  just  alike.  It  just  happens  that  I  like  Doro¬ 
thy’s  better  because  they  look  like  real  people.  Margaret’s  look  more 
like  designs— more  imagination  in  hers.  Most  of  the  girls  like  Doro- 
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thy’s.  I  saw  a  high-school  girl  looking  at  them  the  other  day.  She 
likes  Dorothy’s  much  the  better.” 

Along  come  the  boys. 

“That  New  York  kid  sure  beat  Arthur  on  the  airplanes.  He’s 
knocked  him  cold  and  Arthur  doesn’t  like  it  either.” 


Realistic  and  Design  Faces 


Up  speaks  Arthur's  loyal  supporter,  “It  all  depends.  Arthur’s  is 
exactly  correct  in  every  part.  It  couldn’t  be  more  correct  and  he’s 
put  in  more  little  parts  than  Jimmie.” 

“Yes,  you  would  stick  up  for  Arthur  but  just  the  same  you  know 
that  Jimmie’s  is  better.  His  colors  are  grand.  Miss  Brown  says  Jim¬ 
mie.’ s  father  is  a  modern  artist.” 
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“Yes,  but  his  father  didn't  help  him.  He  made  it  all  in  school. 
He  sure  was  slow  though.” 

Perhaps  this  is  enough  for  an  introduction  if  in  these  several  pages 
we  have  made  clear  that  our  point  of  view  is  that  of  following  the 
natural  impulses  of  children,  observing  them  at  work,  learning  from 
their  remarks  so  that  we  can  help  each  to  make  progress  along  the 
lines  most  suited  to  his  personality.  Because  we  have  heard  many 
educators  speak  against  copying,  we  have  not  thrown  away  copying 
as  being  all  bad.  If  a  child  wants  to  learn  to  draw  faces  and  copies 
the  faces  because  he  is  too  young  to  draw  from  actual  people,  if  in 
doing  this  copying  he  makes  progress  which  is  very  evident  in  his 
original  work,  we  let  him  copy  although  we  may  be  criticized  for 
letting  him  do  so.  We  care  more  for  his  enjoyment  and  progress  than 
for  the  opinion  of  adults. 


CHAPTER  II 


MODELING 

In  this  chapter  we  have  described  those  modeling  problems  which 
were  done  “just  for  fun.”  In  Part  II  we  shall  describe  the  modeling 
problems  designed  for  a  special  use. 

For  several  years  we  had  clay  brought  to  the  art  room  on  definite 
days.  The  children  modeled  on  the  days  when  the  clay  was  brought 
to  the  room  and  only  on  those  days.  This  plan  seemed  restricting, 
for  on  that  day  the  child  often  had  the  clay  and  no  inspiration.  On 
another  day  he  had  the  inspiration  and  no  clay.  We  therefore 
decided  that  a  new  plan  must  be  tried.  We  bought  a  large-sized 
ash  can  and  put  it  in  one  corner  of  the  room  behind  a  screen.  This 
can  was  kept  filled  so  that  the  children  could  model  whenever  they 
had  the  urge.  The  results  became  suddenly  better. 

To  create  enthusiasm  for  modeling  we  kept  a  continual  exhibit  in 
the  corridors  of  the  school.  In  walking  down  the  hall  one  could  hear 
such  remarks  as  these:  “That  new  kid  sure  is  good  in  modeling.  Did 
you  see  the  troubadour  he  made?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  been  on  the  second  floor  today.  I’ll  go  up  there  this 
noon.  I  sure  do  like  Richard’s  professor  though.  And  it  really  looks 
like  Professor  Smith  even  if  Richard  says  he  doesn’t  know  him.” 

“The  football  boy!  That’s  the  best  of  all.  Too  bad  his  leg  broke. 
John  tried  to  glue  it  together  yesterday,  but  it’s  broken  apart  again 
today.  He’s  glued  it  three  times  now.  He’d  better  give  up  and  model 
another.  He  can  improve  it,  especially  the  maroon  color.  It  should 
be  a  little  darker.”1 

We  found  a  glass  case  the  only  practical  kind  to  display  the  model¬ 
ing,  for  when  we  put  the  objects  on  an  ordinary  table,  the  smallest 
children  handled  the  things  until  they  broke  them. 

The  following  illustrations  show  the  original  work  of  some  of  the 
children.  Sometimes  the  children  left  the  clay  unpainted.  Some- 

1  We  regret  the  fact  that  in  order  to  show  the  modeling  in  our  illustration  we  could 
not  show  the  pattern  and  color,  which  add  much  to  the  finished  result. 
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times  they  painted  the  objects  with  water  color  or  tempera.  If  they 
wanted  a  shiny  surface  they  shellaced  them,  except  when  they 
thought  the  colors  were  spoiled  by  shellac. 


Looking  at  Modeling  Case  in  Hall 


We  often  heard  such  remarks  as  these: 

“Some  colors  get  prettier  when  you  shellac  them.  I  think  the 
brown  gets  prettier.” 

“But  the  yellow  doesn’t.  It  gets  dirty  looking.” 

“That’s  not  the  fault  of  the  shellac.  It’s  because  the  kids  aren’t 
careful  enough  to  keep  the  brushes  clean.  They  put  the  same  brush 
in  this  clean  shellac  that  they  had  in  the  brown.  No  wonder  it’s 
dirty!  Get  some  clean  shellac  and  it  won't  spoil  the  yellow.” 
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Still  another  child,  “Miss  Brown,  shall  I  shellac  my  white?” 

The  teacher  responded,  “That’s  for  you  to  decide.  You  can,  of 
course,  shellac  it  and  if  you  don’t  like  it  you  can  give  it  another  coat 
of  white.” 

Joe:  “Why  can't  we  get  ours  hred  like  the  college  pottery?” 

The  teacher  responded,  “When  you  are  a  little  older,  in  junior  high 
school,  you  can  have  it  fired.  If  you  aren't  very  careful  to  model  it 
well,  your  dog  will  explode  and  if  it  explodes  it  may  spoil  many 
pieces  in  the  kiln.  When  you  are  older,  if  you  care  to  go  on  with 
modeling,  you  can  learn  to  hollow  out  your  pieces  properly  and  get 
your  things  fired.  When  I  was  in  college,  a  girl’s  dog  exploded  and 
spoiled  all  the  pieces  it  had  taken  me  three  months  to  model.  I  want 
to  protect  the  college  girls'  work  from  being  spoiled  by  your  things.”2 

Some  of  the  children  like  to  model  with  plasticine  because  it  won't 
harden  and  break.  The  majority  like  real  clay  better  because  it 
hardens  enough  so  that  they  can  paint  it  in  the  colors  they  like  best. 

The  modeling  enthusiasts  like  plasticine  and  clay  equally  well. 
They  use  plasticine  when  they  want  to  make  a  famous  dancer,  an 
acrobat,  or  “The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe."  The  little  parts  of  the 
composition  when  done  in  plasticine  won't  break  off.  The  same  sub¬ 
ject  done  in  clay  breaks  as  soon  as  the  clay  is  dry  even  if  they  rein¬ 
force  it  with  wires,  old  paper  clips,  pins,  or  paste  sticks.  They  use 
clay  for  compositions  more  simple  in  design,  those  which  have  no 
small  projecting  parts.  One  boy  said,  “The  things  I  make  out  of 
plasticine  are  more  like  the  statues  sculptors  make  out  of  bronze. 
The  ones  I  make  out  of  clay  are  more  like  the  statues  artists  make 
out  of  marble." 

In  Duluth,  Minnesota,  children  like  to  model  with  snow.  We  have 
tried  this  medium  in  Chicago,  but  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  because 
of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  compared  with  the  more  northern 
country,  with  its  abundance  of  snow  and  temperature  far  below  zero 
for  months.  The  snow  medium  has  some  big  advantages  over  other 

2  Here,  again,  we  realize  that  this  policy  is  different  from  that  in  many  schools.  From 
the  majority  of  children  we  get  expression,  not  technically  finished  things.  We  do  noth¬ 
ing  which  will  make  us  strive  for  technique. 


Modeling 


Just  for  Fun 
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materials  for  modeling.  While  the  children  are  working  they  are  out 
of  doors.  The  medium  costs  nothing,  so  the  objects  can  be  made 
large. 

The  clay  medium  has  advantages  over  the  snow  in  that  it  is  per¬ 
manent  and  can  be  used  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


CHAPTER  III 

SIXTH-GRADE  GIRLS  MAKE  PAPER  DOLLS 


Every  year  in  May  and  June  some  girls  of  ages  eleven  and  twelve 
suddenly  begin  to  make  paper  dolls.  The  paper  dolls  represent 
girls  of  high-school  age.  They  are  usually  about  six  inches  tall,  made 
on  white  paper  colored  with  water  color  or  colored  inks.  The  girls 
prefer  water  color  and  ink  to  tempera  paint  because  tempera  paint 
often  peels  off.  They  can  make  finer  details  with  the  thinner  medi¬ 
ums,  and  the  very  smallest  details  are  made  with  pens. 

As  a  container  for  the  dolls  and  clothes  they  use  an  envelope,  and 
as  the  days  go  by  they  make  all  sorts  of  underwear,  beach  pyjamas, 
sleeping  pyjamas,  bathing  suits,  formal  dresses,  sport  dresses,  cos¬ 
tumes  for  parties,  and  all  sorts  of  other  clothes  which  no  one  but  a 
child  of  eleven  or  twelve  can  invent.  They  make  hundreds  of  pieces 
of  clothing.  At  recess  they  can  be  seen  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  gar¬ 
den  showing  their  results  to  other  girls  in  the  class.  When  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  school  several  minutes  early,  out  come  the  paper  dolls.  Only 
a  few  minutes  are  needed  to  draw  a  feather  on  a  hat,  or  to  sketch  in 
the  high  light  on  a  riding  boot. 

On  a  Monday  morning  the  envelopes  are  full  to  overflowing  with 
articles  made  over  the  week-end. 

The  teacher  has  never  initiated  this  problem.  It  comes  with  the 
age  of  the  girls  and  the  time  of  year,  usually  May  and  June.  The  art 
teacher  may  enjoy  the  big  free  work  done  with  large  brushes  and  the 
design  quality  obtained  by  eliminating  unnecessary  details,  but  in 
this  paper-doll  problem  the  girls  enjoy  the  direct  opposite.  In  choos¬ 
ing  for  themselves  this  paper-doll  problem  they  gain  in  the  technique 
of  making  fine  lines  and  small  details.  The  technique  gained  here  and 
the  interest  in  costume  design  will  undoubtedly  be  very  useful  to 
these  girls  when  later  in  high  school  or  college  they  study  costume  de¬ 
sign  as  such. 

One  of  these  paper-doll  enthusiasts  won  the  prize  for  making  the 
best  costume  on  an  ocean  liner  in  summer  vacation. 
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Whether  the  technique  gained  in  this  problem  is  ever  used  at  a 
later  date  or  not,  the  joy  the  girls  have  experienced  in  the  making  of 
these  paper  dolls  is  justification  enough  for  the  time  used.  Many 
afternoons  and  evenings  are  spent  on  this  problem.  It  is  surely  a 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  The  bright  eyes  and  happy  expressions  on 
the  faces  of  the  girls  as  they  handle  these  paper  dolls  contrast 
strongly  with  the  faces  of  discontented,  sulky  children  who  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves  unless  they  are  being  amused  by 
the  efforts  of  others. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DRAWING  FUNNY  PICTURES 


John  had  his  fists  in  the  air  ready  to  hit  Jack  and  a  very  cross  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face.  It  was  a  free  period.  The  children  were  drawing 
whatever  they  wished.  I  went  to  the  back  of  the  room  where  they 
were  sitting  and  asked,  “What  is  the  trouble?” 

“Well,”  said  John,  “he  calls  me  ‘nurse,’  and  draws  pictures  of  me 
that  I  don’t  like.” 

“I  have  a  grand  idea,”  said  Jack.  He  laughed  as  he  drew  quickly 
a  cartoon  which  was  as  uncomplimentary  to  Jack  as  many  of  the 
Coolidge  and  Hoover  cartoons  are  to  them. 

John  was  furious.  I  said:  “Perhaps  we’d  better  not  get  personal 
with  the  funny  pictures.  They  seem  to  cause  trouble.  We’d  better 
limit  the  funny  pictures  to  those  that  won’t  make  anyone  cross. 
Hoover  and  Coolidge  don’t  get  cross,  however.  Perhaps  when  you 
grow  older  you’ll  overlook  more.” 

This  and  asking  Jack  to  move  far  enough  away  so  John’s  fists 
could  not  reach  him  prevented  a  real  fight. 

On  another  day  we  had  a  very  different  sort  of  discussion.  Several 
girls  were  drawing  pictures  of  children  with  their  eyes  crossed.  In 
their  class  was  a  child  with  crossed  eyes.  I  had  a  big  problem  that 
day  to  keep  the  little  girl  with  the  crossed  eyes  from  walking  around 
the  room  and  going  near  the  children  who  were  drawing  the  pictures. 
I  asked  the  room  teacher  to  send  her  on  an  errand  the  next  day  so 
that  I  could  speak  to  the  girls  before  she  came.  I  told  the  girls  that  I 
was  afraid  Gretchen’s  feelings  might  be  hurt.  They  said,  “We  love 
Gretchen.  We  never  even  thought  of  her.  No,  we  won’t  make  any 
more  faces  with  crossed  eyes.”  Then  I  spoke  in  general  terms  to  the 
class  and  asked  them  not  to  make  funny  pictures  that  might  hurt 
someone’s  feelings.  One  boy  said,  “Boys  don’t  care.  They  are  hard 
boiled  and  if  they’re  not,  they  should  be.” 

I  said,  “All  boys  don’t  agree  with  you,”  as  I  recalled  Jack  and 
John  and  the  “nurse”  picture.  Jack  had  been  making  fun  of  John  for 
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taking  care  of  his  little  brother.  John’s  mother  said  he  liked  his  little 
brother  very  much.  She  had  often  asked  him  to  take  care  of  the 
little  brother.  She  would  be  more  careful  about  his  doing  it  on  the 
street  if  the  other  boys  teased  him. 

The  teacher  of  the  free  class  has  many  problems  unknown  to  the 
conservative  teacher.  Often  problems  come  up,  however,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  helps  the  child’s  entire  school  and  home  life.  The  wise 
teacher  in  the  free  class  catches  in  the  conversation  remarks  which 
give  her  a  lead  for  very  constructive  work  in  developing  the  child’s 
personality.1 


Funny  Pictures  by  Geade  III 


The  instances  described  above  are  extreme.  In  all  of  the  drawings 
of  “funny  pictures,”  as  the  children  call  them,  we  have  had  no  vulgar 
pictures.  The  illustrations  show  the  sort  of  pictures  the  children  put 
under  the  heading  “Funny  Pictures.” 

Some  of  the  boys  copy  cartoons  at  home.  Often  this  copying  of 
cartoons  results  in  good  original  cartoons.  Few  of  our  elementary 
children,  however,  have  made  good  cartoons.  They  do,  however, 
have  a  good  time  making  funny  pictures.  The  pictures  they  call 
funny  do  not  sometimes  look  funny  to  the  adult.  A  child’s  idea  of 
fun  is  often  quite  different  from  the  adult’s  idea  of  fun. 

1  And  just  here  our  procedure  in  creative  art  must  necessarily  differ  from  that  in  the 
private  art  class  of  talented  children.  Teachers  who  have  secured  marvelous  results  in 
such  classes  say,  “We  simply  exclude  any  troublesome  child.”  The  art  teachers  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  today  consider  this  troublesome  child  as  much  as  the  creative  child.  He  must 
be  helped. 
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One  professor’s  little  girl  said  to  her  father  one  day,  “I'm  growing 
up.  I  used  to  laugh  at  all  sorts  of  things.  I  only  laugh  now  at  things 
that  are  really  funny,  such  as  people  falling  down.” 

In  free  period  we  sometimes  hear  peals  of  laughter  from  some 
corner  of  the  room.  Some  child  has  his  head  on  the  desk  from  laugh- 


Making  Funny  Pictures 


ing  while  another  has  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  The  result  may 
appear  funny  to  the  teacher  or  not,  but  there  is  no  mistake  about  its 
being  funny  to  the  children.  Such  laughter  does  not  make  for  dis¬ 
order.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  normal  tendency  in  normal  children. 

Sometimes  children  sing  as  they  work.  When  the  piano  is  in  the 
room,  often  a  child  plays  a  piece  while  his  painting  is  drying. 


CHAPTER  V 
FACES 

Both  boys  and  girls  like  to  draw  faces,  sometimes  in  a  naturalistic 
way,  sometimes  in  design.  The  interest  in  drawing  faces  begins  when 
the  child  enters  the  elementary  school  and  continues  until  he  leaves 
the  elementary  school,  and  even  into  high  school  and  college. 

A  wide-awake  high-school  teacher  remarked  not  long  ago,  “Last 
year  I  tried  to  force  on  the  children  a  design  problem  I  planned  my¬ 
self.  The  children  kept  asking  to  draw  faces.  This  year  I  decided  Ed 
let  them  go  in  strong  for  faces,  that  I  could  teach  design  and  color  in 
faces  as  much  as  in  the  problems  I  had  planned.  Their  work  this 
year  is  much  better.  They  worked  overtime  and  enthusiastically  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  sort  of  work  they  liked  best.  The  actual  design,  too, 
is  better,  and  I  was  spared  all  that  forcing  on  them  something  against 
which  they  rebelled.” 

In  many  school  systems,  when  children  draw  heads  the  supervisor 
and  teachers  tell  them  in  the  primary  grades  to  leave  out  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth.  The  children  in  these  school  systems  follow  the 
teacher’s  suggestion,  at  least  in  school.  The  most  persistent  ones 
draw  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  when  they  draw  at  home.  They  get 
no  help  from  the  teacher,  however,  and,  more  than  that,  they  lead 
two  lives,  one  might  say,  as  far  as  their  art  is  concerned.  They  make 
drawings  without  faces  in  school  and  drawings  with  faces  at  home. 
The  majority  of  the  children  in  these  school  systems  follow  the  rules 
made  for  them  because  it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  the  teacher  must 
know  what  is  best. 

Our  children  are  not  asked  to  follow  such  rules.  They  have  been 
taught  to  judge  for  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  logic  is 
wrong  to  take  out  of  art  work  a  vital  interest  such  as  that  of  drawing 
faces.  The  same  teachers  who  make  such  a  rule  often  complain  later 
that  their  children  are  not  interested  in  art.  Whose  fault  is  it?  Art 
more  than  any  other  school  subject,  unless  it  is  games,  needs  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  its  success. 
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If  we  are  not  going  to  say  to  the  little  child  of  six  or  seven  years, 
“Leave  the  face  blank,”  we  must  help  him  to  draw  a  face  with  a  few 
simple  lines.  He  grows  discouraged  with  the  results  he  achieves  with 
his  own  method,  which  is  this :  He  tries  to  put  in  all  of  the  parts  of  the 
eye.  Then  he  tries  to  draw  the  nose.  He  usually  puts  the  side-view 
nose  in  the  front-view  face.  It  gets  too  large.  He  then  draws  the  lips, 


Simple  Drawings  To  Help  the  Smallest  Children 


making  them  large  and  too  near  the  chin.  He  is  very  much  discour¬ 
aged  with  his  result.  Sometimes  a  boy  says,  “This  looks  like  a  man. 
I  wanted  it  to  look  like  Skippy.” 

A  little  girl  says,  “Mine  is  terrible.  I  wanted  a  girl  with  a  pleasant 
face.  She  looks  ugly.  Won’t  you  show  me  how  to  draw  one?” 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one  simple  way  to  help  the 
six-  and  seven-year-old  children  to  draw  a  face.  The  following 
points  need  emphasizing  in  order  to  correct  tendencies  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  work:  (i)  suggest  the  nose;  (2)  make  the  mouth  small;  (3)  the 
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mouth  should  not  be  too  close  to  the  chin;  (4)  if  you  make  a  circle 
for  the  girl’s  head,  put  some  hair  inside  the  circle. 

When  the  children  become  nine  or  ten  years  old,  they  again  try 
to  make  faces  with  all  of  the  parts  of  the  eye,  nose,  and  mouth,  but 
now  they  do  not  make  a  side-view  nose  in  a  front-view  face.  Very 
few  of  the  children,  however,  can  satisfy  themselves  in  drawing 


Faces  of  High-School  Children  To  Help  Grade  VI  To  Draw  Faces 


faces.  The  girls  say,  “I  want  her  to  look  like  a  high-school  girl.  Mine 
either  looks  about  eight  years  old  or  else  looks  old,  like  my  mother. 
I  want  her  to  look  like  a  high-school  girl.  Please  help  me.’’ 

The  wise  teacher  will  at  least  try  to  help  the  children.  She  may 
not  succeed.  Sometimes  our  children  have  said  to  us,  “That's  exactly 
what  I  want.’’  Again  they  will  say,  “She's  still  too  young,  and  I 
don't  want  her  that  way.”  Or  they  say,  “That’s  not  the  expression  I 
want  on  her  face.” 

To  them  we  say,  “We  have  tried  to  help  you,  but  of  course  if  you 
can  do  it  yourself,  you'll  be  much  better  satisfied.  You  may  be  trying 
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something  too  difficult,  however,  if  you  are  trying  to  get  certain  ex¬ 
pressions.  Many  art  students  with  much  training  can't  do  that.  We 
won't  say,  ‘Give  up,'  however,  for  no  one  can  tell  what  is  possible  if 
you  keep  on  trying." 

At  dinner  at  a  little  boy’s  home  one  evening  I  heard  a  speech  which 
interested  me  very  much.  He  was  one  of  the  children  in  our  school. 
I  therefore  knew  the  teachers  whom  he  described.  He  said,  “Now 
Miss  White — she's  a  bang-up  teacher.  She  knows  exactly  how  much 
to  show  you  and  then  how  much  to  let  you  alone  and  experiment  by 
yourself." 

His  remarks  about  other  teachers  were  not  all  so  complimentary. 

On  the  page  of  faces  the  reader  will  see  an  example  of  some  of  the 
definite  help  we  give  the  children.  Then  we  let  them  help  themselves 
if  they  care  to  draw  more  faces. 

The  passer-by  at  any  news  stand  will  see  faces,  faces,  faces  on 
magazine  covers.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  children  like  to  draw 
faces  in  design. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  children's  interest  in 
faces.  When  the  child  draws  something  uncomplimentary  as  “Mrs. 
Snubby,  the  Room  Teacher,"  we  do  not,  of  course,  put  it  in  an  exhibit 
in  the  hall  or  even  in  the  room.  We  could  not  encourage  such  drawing. 
We  do  not,  however,  “preach"  at  him.  We  let  him  put  it  in  his  sketch¬ 
book.  We  make  no  adverse  criticism.  Our  children  resent  very  much 
being  preached  at.  As  I  was  going  down  the  hall  one  day  I  heard  one 
boy  say  to  another,  “When  the  radio  preaches  I  turn  it  off,  but  when 

Miss - preaches  we  can't  turn  her  off.  That’s  why  we  all  hate 

her  subject." 


CHAPTER  VI 


QUICK  PENCIL  SKETCHES 

Every  year  by  May  and  June  the  children  who  like  to  do  quick 
sketching  are  enthusiastic  to  the  point  of  making  thousands  of  quick 
pencil  sketches.  These  sketches  are  choice  pieces  of  art  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  speed  in  execution.  They  are  near  the  experience  of  the 
child,  full  of  expression  in  thought  and  actual  line.  Some  are  made 
on  the  backs  of  letters  and  hotel  menus.  Most  of  them  have  been 
made  with  Eversharp  pencils  and  fountain  pens  carried  in  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  children.  The  sketches  made  in  school  and  at  home  are 
often  made  with  carbon  pencil,  charcoal  pencil,  lithographer’s  pencil, 
or  colored  pencil.  The  ordinary  soft  pencil  is  most  popular. 

The  interest  in  making  quick  sketches  has  increased  each  year  for 
the  last  live  years  because  the  art  teacher  has  definitely  encouraged 
this  sketching. 

She  made  exhibits  of  sketches  made  in  school  and  at  home.  No 
little  scrap  of  paper  was  considered  too  mean,  even  if  it  had  been 
wrinkled  and  soiled  in  some  boy’s  pocket,  if  this  scrap  of  paper  had 
on  it  an  interesting  sketch. 

Some  of  the  exhibits  comprised  the  work  of  many  children.  Other 
exhibits  were  “one-artist  exhibits,”  as  the  children  called  them.  The 
sign  for  one  week  read:  “Funny  Sketches,  by  Richard”;  another 
week:  “Cartoons,  by  Marvin”;  still  other  exhibits:  “War  Sketches, 
by  Jimmy  and  Reed’’;  “The  Old-fashioned  and  Modern  Girl,  by 
Nancy  and  Jane”;  “My  Dog,  by  Frank”;1  “The  Baby  Bear,  by 
Isabelle”;  “June  and  Betty  Go  to  California,  by  June  and  Betty”; 
“Members  of  a  Graduate  Class,  by  Llewellyn”;  “Scenes  around 
School,  by  Mary  and  Margaret”;  “Characters  round  the  Town,  by 
Langdon”;  “Speech-Makers  I  have  Known,  by  Mary  Jane”;  “New 
Fall  Styles,  by  Gretchen.’’ 

1  Frank’s  sketches  were  sent  to  the  Western  Arts  Convention  in  Cleveland.  Frank 
said  to  me,  “Where  in  Cleveland  will  the  exhibit  be  hung?  You  see,  my  cousin  in  Cleve¬ 
land  has  never  seen  my  dog.  I’ll  tell  him  to  go  to  see  the  exhibit  so  he  can  see  what  my 
dog  looks  like.” 
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The  teacher  had  always  been  interested  in  the  pencil  sketches 
made  by  several  children.  Only  a  few  children,  however,  did  this 
quick  sketching.  These  few  were  talented  children.  The  teacher 
thought  she  would  like  to  help  other  children  get  pleasure  from 
sketching.  Every  child  was  asked  to  begin  a  simple  sketchbook  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  If  he  had  no  original  ideas  to  put  into  this 
book,  he  could  copy  animals  from  the  Wilkins  folio.2  Some  of  the 
children  who  did  almost  no  original  work  during  the  entire  year  had 
better  technique  than  that  of  the  original  children.  They  copied 
many  sheets  from  the  Wilkins  folio.  Some  educators  would  object 
to  this  copying.  The  3  per  cent  of  the  class  who  copied  the  animals 
would  undoubtedly  have  done  nothing  without  the  chance  to  copy 
from  the  Wilkins  folio.  By  copying  the  animals,  they  received  much 
enjoyment.  They  made  progress  in  shading  the  animals.  The  97  per 
cent  who  did  some  original  sketching  did  it  in  varying  degrees,  from 
little  originality  and  much  copying  to  all  originality  and  no  copying. 

By  conferring  with  teachers  in  other  subjects,  the  art  teacher 
learned  that  in  almost  every  case  the  children  who  did  original  work 
in  art  also  did  original  work  in  other  subjects.  The  percentage  of 
children  who  make  many  quick  original  sketches  in  May  and  June 
has  increased  each  year  for  the  last  five  years.  The  interest  has  car¬ 
ried  over  into  summer  vacations.  One  little  boy  went  on  a  trip  around 
the  world.  He  made  a  book  which  his  mother  printed  privately  for 
his  teachers,  relatives,  and  friends.  It  was  illustrated  with  many 
sketches  and  named  Skips  round  the  World.  Another  little  girl  went 
with  her  father  and  mother  to  Africa  at  the  age  of  eight.  While  in 
Africa,  her  mother  said  she  drew  only  fairies.  When  she  returned  to 
Chicago,  however,  she  made  quick  sketches  of  the  animals  she  had 
seen  in  Africa.  She  always  drew  from  memory.  The  sketches  may 
be  seen  in  the  book  Alice  in  Jungleland,  by  Mary  Hastings  Bradley. 

The  children  enjoy  this  sketching  as  much  as  any  other  phase  of 
our  art  work.  The  modern-art  exhibit  of  the  work  of  elementary- 
school  children  seldom  shows  any  of  these  pencil  sketches.  To  the 
superficial  observer,  they  do  not  show  off  as  much  as  the  big,  splashy 
work  done  with  tempera  and  chalk.  They  do  not  have  the  interesting 
pattern  we  get  with  these  bigger,  more  colorful  mediums.  The  pencil 

2  John  Gilbert  Wilkins,  Research  Design  in  Nature.  Chicago:  Abbott  &  Co.,  1926. 
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Pencil  Sketches  by  Grades  V  and  VI 
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sketching,  therefore,  has  not  received  the  necessary  encouragement 
in  many  schools.  There  are  big  advantages  in  pencil  sketching.  One 
can  think  out  things  as  one  sketches.  The  making  of  the  sketches  is 
part  of  the  thinking  process,  the  planning.  One  usually  has  the  pencil 
or  pen  with  him.  The  medium  has  been  used  so  much  for  writing 


The  Barber,  by  Jane 


that  the  child  is  not  conscious  of  the  material,  and  his  entire  thought 
is  therefore  on  the  expression.  Children  often  care  nothing  for  color 
when  they  are  expressing  themselves  quickly.  They  usually  prefer  a 
black  pencil.  The  interest  is  on  what  the  lines  tell. 

Children  learn  by  many  repetitions.  In  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  small,  tight,  formal  work  of  fifteen  years  ago,  we  have  gradually 
encouraged  bigger  and  bigger  work,  until  now  in  many  parts  of  our 
country  we  are  in  a  mammoth  stage  which  is  dangerous.  Why  dan- 
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gerous?  It  is  not  natural  for  the  little  child  to  make  sketches  three  feet 
tall.  The  making  of  huge  friezes  and  pictures  is  surely  very  interest¬ 
ing,  but  only  part  of  our  art  time  should  be  spent  on  this  large  work. 
Large  work  is  useful  for  making  stage  scenery,  a  wall  decoration,  or 
even  pictures  just  for  fun.  If,  however,  all  of  the  work  in  art  is  made 
in  the  mammoth  way,  the  child  is  very  much  handicapped.  He  likes 
to  sit  at  a  table  or  desk  and  draw  a  picture.  He  can  draw  things  in 


One  Good  Use  of  Large  Work 
Frieze  for  room 


proportion  better  on  a  paper  9  by  1 2  inches  because  he  does  not  need 
to  have  the  distance  required  in  big  work.  If  he  paints  large  pictures 
on  paper  hanging  on  a  wall,  he  has  to  walk  across  the  room  to  see  if 
each  part  is  in  proportion.  It  is  not  practical  in  the  ordinary  school¬ 
room  to  have  forty-five  children  walking  back  and  forth.  If  he  puts 
the  picture  on  an  easel,  he  has  to  walk  across  the  room  to  see  it. 
Sometimes  he  puts  large  paper  on  the  floor  so  that  “the  paint  won't 
run  down  hill,”  as  it  does  when  he  has  it  on  the  easel  or  wall.  Then,  in 
order  to  see  the  proportion,  he  must  stand  by  the  paper.  Even  by 
standing,  the  small  children  cannot  get  far  enough  away  from  the 
picture  to  get  the  correct  proportion. 
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We  are  enthusiastic  about  large  painting  as  part  of  the  art  pro- 
gram,  but  the  discussion  has  been  introduced  here  to  show  that  small, 
quick  sketches  should  not  be  moved  off  the  elementary-art  program 
and  crowded  out  entirely  by  the  mammoth  painting  and  drawing. 
Poor  children  can  often  draw  with  pencils  at  home  when  they  cannot 
use  big  paints  and  chalk.  Rich  children  with  fussy  parents  are  often 
allowed  to  draw  with  pencils  and  crayons  when  they  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  use  chalk,  paint,  and  India  ink  for  fear  of  ruining  a  rug.  A 
child  can  use  pencils  and  crayons  when  he  is  on  a  train  or  sick  in  bed. 
The  pencil  sketching  should  be  encouraged,  therefore,  by  every 
teacher  who  wants  to  make  use  of  the  child’s  life  outside  of  school  to 
make  progress  in  school.  Or,  to  say  it  in  a  different  way,  pencil 
sketching  should  be  encouraged  by  the  teacher  who  wants  to  help 
the  child  in  school  to  enjoy  his  leisure  time  outside  of  school. 


CHAPTER  VII 
PAINTING  PICTURES 

Children  like  to  paint  pictures  on  dramatic  subjects  such  as  a 
snow  scene,  night,  fire,  autumn  trees,  springtime;  the  people,  geese, 
and  windmills  of  Holland;  airplanes  with  searchlights,  etc.  They  like 
the  decided  thing  in  nature — the  rainbow,  the  sunset,  the  storm,  the 
sunlight.  The  subtle  subject  is  not  as  popular  with  children. 

The  size  of  paper  most  popular  with  children  is  12  by  18  inches, 
and  the  medium,  tempera  paint.  There  are  reasons  for  this  popu¬ 
larity.  A  paper  12  inches  wide  and  18  inches  long  is  large  enough  to 
make  a  good  picture  and  about  as  large  as  the  child  can  take  care  of 
in  the  ordinary  school  when  he  makes  hundreds  of  pictures. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  free  expression  in  painting  are: 

1.  Plenty  of  space  in  which  to  work,  a  room  cleared  of  all  useless 
furniture  and  ornamental  objects. 

2.  Plenty  of  material,  even  if  it  is  cheap  material,  so  that  the  child 
need  not  worry  about  wasting  paper  and  paints. 

3.  He  should  be  let  alone.  The  teacher  should  make  him  feel  at 
home  so  that  he  will  not  be  afraid  to  try  experiments. 

4.  He  needs  much  encouragement  and  very  little  adverse  criti¬ 
cism. 

5.  Exhibits  should  be  made  to  create  interest. 

6.  The  teacher  should  paint  sometimes,  while  the  children  watch 
her.  Sometimes  she  should  experiment,  and  sometimes  her  experi¬ 
ments  will  not  turn  out  right.  Children  feel  a  kinship  with  such  a 
teacher.  She  is  one  of  them.  Sometimes  her  results  thrill  them; 
sometimes  they  are  failures. 

When  children  use  tempera  paints,  for  the  first  few  months  they 
will  spill  much  paint  on  themselves,  the  teacher,  and  the  floor. 
The  teacher  should  not  scold.  Usually  the  children  who  work  in  a 
“messy”  way  at  first  develop  into  better  painters  because  they  have 
more  freedom.  The  overneat  child  has  a  harder  time  to  paint.  His 
work  is  too  tight. 
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There  is  a  spilling  of  paint,  however,  which  is  unnecessary — that 
spilling  resulting  because  children,  being  in  a  hurry  to  get  started, 
dash  across  the  room  and  bump  into  other  children.  We  use  for  our 
motto  a  quotation  from  an  old  darky  refrain : 

Slow  ’n'  easy,  slow  ’n'  easy, 

Tak’n'  of  yer  time  along  the  road; 

Slow  ’n’  easy  leads  to  Jordan, 

Saves  yer  back  and  lifts  yer  load. 

The  beginning  of  a  painting  period  is  very  important.  If  children 
get  out  their  material  slowly  and  carefully,  without  excitement,  no 
paint  is  spilled  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  mind  which  makes  creative 
work  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  hurry,  spill  paint,  and  get 
excited,  the  whole  period  is  ruined  for  the  majority.  It  begins  wrong. 
They  are  in  the  wrong  mood. 

A  teacher  of  a  children's  Saturday-morning  art  class  in  an  art 
museum  in  Los  Angeles  told  me  this  about  her  class.  I  had  asked  her 
to  tell  me  about  the  class  because  she  had  achieved  marvelous  re¬ 
sults.  She  said  that  if  a  child  was  in  the  least  bothersome  he  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  class  and  not  allowed  to  re-enter  because  she  could 
not  have  anything  that  would  make  the  atmosphere  in  the  least 
unpleasant. 

She,  of  course,  had  that  advantage  over  the  regular  public-school 
teacher  who  cannot  permanently  exclude  unpleasant  children.  The 
teacher  in  the  public  school  must  be  very  forceful  in  impressing  on  the 
troublesome  child  that  he  cannot  be  a  disturber.  If,  after  repeated 
efforts,  John  keeps  on  teasing  the  boy  with  one  glass  eye  and  the  deaf 
boy,  he  should  be  made  to  sit  in  another  room  and  read  for  several 
days  during  art  periods.  If  he  sits  in  the  corner  of  the  art  room,  the 
spirit  is  spoiled  when  the  children  look  at  him.  For  creative  work  we  . 
must  have  a  happy  place,  with  the  desire  to  build  something.  Scolding 
and  discipline  cannot  be  there. 

The  wise  teacher  will  not  interpret  the  accidental  picture  as  a 
sign  of  genius.  Tempera  is  a  flattering  medium.  The  child  who 
achieves  beautiful  color  on  one  day,  terrible  color  on  the  next  day, 
and  likes  both  equally  well  is  not  talented.  We  can  conclude  that  the 
beautiful  color  was  accidental,  especially  if  the  picture  containing  it 
is  the  one  excellent  result. 


Paintings  by  Grades  V  and  VI 
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Sometimes  children  suggest  “painting  a  picture  together.”  We 
discourage  them  because  the  result  of  such  a  procedure  is  this:  Jack 
plans  the  picture,  sketches  in  the  lines,  does  all  the  thinking  and  then 
gets  Joe,  James,  and  Jerry  to  color  the  airplanes,  autos,  and  other 
units  in  the  composition.  Joe,  James,  and  Jerry  are  thereby  deprived 
of  all  chance  to  think. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  an  attempt  of  several  children  to 
make  a  picture  together:  They  made  a  picture  of  the  Midway  on  a 
piece  of  wrapping  paper  15  feet  long  and  a  yard  high.  Mary  worked 
on  one  end,  Jane  on  the  other,  and  Lucy  in  the  middle.  When  they 
finished,  Mary's  people  were  twice  as  tall  as  Jane’s  and  Lucy's  autos 
looked  like  midgets  compared  with  those  of  Mary  and  Jane.  There 
was  no  consistency  in  size  of  objects  or  color. 

If  the  children  in  painting  pictures  work  in  a  labored  fashion  and 
put  in  too  many  details  we  can  help  them  by  taking  away  the  small 
brushes  until  they  have  experienced  the  fun  of  using  large  brushes, 
and  doing  things  more  freely. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


DESIGNS 

The  designs  of  children  in  the  elementary  school  are  of  two  kinds: 
(i)  the  unconscious  and  (2)  the  conscious.  Usually,  the  unconscious 
designs  are  made  by  children  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years  of  age 
who  are  trying  to  draw  things  as  they  know  them  to  be  (see  illus¬ 
trations  of  mother  and  child,  trees,  bus,  cows,  horses,  the  airplane, 


Mother  and  Child,  by  Age  Seven 


Trees,  by  Age  Seven 


and  a  subject  suggested  by  the  teacher,  “Myself  Eating  Breakfast.") 
For  purposes  of  reproduction  these  drawings  have  been  copied  in 
ink.  The  boy  who  made  the  airplane  design  was  trying  to  draw  an 
airplane.  He  has  not  studied  design.  He  was  not  thinking  design 
when  he  drew  the  airplane.  The  conscious  designs  are  usually  made 
by  children  of  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  years,  after  the  teacher  has  dis¬ 
cussed  such  principles  as  space-filling  and  making  a  strong  dark-and- 
light  pattern.  The  football  boy  and  the  night  scene  of  the  girl  show 
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The  Bus,  by  Age  Seven 


Cows,  by  Age  Seven 


Horses,  by  Age  Seven 


Horses,  by  Age  Nine 


Airplane  Design  by  Third-Grade  Boy 


Myself  Eating  Breakfast,  by  Ages 
Six  and  Seven 


Myself  Eating  Breakfast,  by  Age  Nine 


Teacher’s  Illustration  of  Space-Filling  Teacher’s  Illustration  of  Space-Filling 


Miss  Valentine 


An  Old-fashioned  Girl 


Conscious  Design  by  Girls  of  Grades  V  and  VI 


The  Storm 


Christmas  Designs 
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the  type  of  illustration  shown  to  the  children  to  illustrate  space¬ 
filling.  Following  are  four  costume  illustrations  made  by  girls  of 
Grades  V  and  VI.  Here  we  have  conscious  design  in  its  first  stages. 
The  background  is  not  yet  considered  in  the  whole  design. 

The  unconscious  designs  are  often  better.  The  young  teacher  may 
say  to  the  child  who  unconsciously  makes  a  beautiful  design,  “Your 
design  is  lovely.”  Often  the  child  looks  disappointed  as  he  says,  “It 


Chicago 


isn’t  a  design.  It’s  an  apple  tree.”  The  wise  teacher  will  let  him  pro¬ 
duce  these  designs  as  long  as  he  can.  In  several  years,  however,  he 
will  lose  this  lovely  design  quality  in  his  desire  to  make  the  thing  look 
real.  He  will  put  in  too  many  details  and  lose  his  simple  pattern.  He 
will  lose  the  design  quality  unless  the  teacher  can  somehow  make 
him  conscious  of  its  presence.  The  wise  teacher  is  continually  trying 
to  solve  this  problem.  Perhaps  one  solution  is  this:  When  the  teach¬ 
er  sees  the  child  going  so  enthusiastically  after  realism  that  he  is 
gradually  losing  his  design,  she  can  plan  design  problems  for  part  of 
the  art  time.  In  these  design  lessons  the  child  tries  to  simplify,  to  fill 
space,  to  make  strong  dark-and-light  patterns.  He  uses  part  of  his 
month’s  art  time  to  draw  things  in  a  realistic  way,  for  that  seems  to 
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be  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  children.  By  devoting  part  of  his 
time  to  design,  however,  he  does  not  become  one-sided. 

Observations  of  children  about  sixth-grade  age  show  that  the 
children  who  have  succeeded  best  in  drawing  things  in  a  realistic 
way  are  often  little  interested  in  design.  They  often  do  poorer  work 
in  design  than  the  children  who  are  poor  in  drawing.  Teachers  who 
have  observed  this  tendency  often  say,  “We  should  teach  no  drawing 
in  our  schools.  All  of  our  elementary  art  time  should  be  devoted  to 
design.  Design  is  more  important  in  our  daily  lives.  When  these 
children  grow  up  they  will  need  to  choose  clothes  good  in  design,  to 
choose  furniture  good  in  design;  they  will  not  need  to  draw.” 

All  this  discussion,  however,  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  we  are  helping  children  to  express  themselves.  They  want  to 
draw.  That  is  justification  enough  for  drawing.  Facing  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  knowledge  of  design  is  a  necessity  to  the  well- 
rounded  person,  we  shall  attempt  to  interest  the  child  in  design. 

The  result  is  usually  as  follows:  The  children  who  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  learning  to  draw  well  often  make  beautiful  designs  in 
Grades  V  and  VI.  Some  children  can  design  and  draw  equally  well. 
Some  children  give  all  of  their  enthusiasm  in  the  elementary  school 
to  drawing  and  then  do  beautiful  designing  in  high  school. 


CHAPTER  IX 


DEVELOPING  INDIVIDUALITY 

Schools  which  have  formal  art  work  prescribed  in  detail  by  a  su¬ 
pervisor,  state  course  of  study,  or  other  source  far  away  from  the 
children  have  results  which  become  less  original  and  more  of  a  type 
as  the  children  go  from  first  through  sixth  grade.  Children  have 
little  opportunity  to  initiate  problems.  There  is  little  enthusiasm. 
The  “followers'1  do  the  work  most  acceptable  to  the  teacher  because 
they  achieve  what  was  prescribed. 

Some  schools  have  for  an  art  policy  the  giving  of  children  many 
supplies  but  no  art  teaching.  In  these  schools  the  work  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  is  no  better  in  originality  or  technique  than  that  of 
the  first  four  grades.  It  is  less  spontaneous  because  the  majority  of 
children,  when  left  to  help  themselves,  come  to  a  stagnation  point  at 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  Sometimes  the  work  in  these  schools  follows 
a  type — not  a  type  made  by  the  teacher  but  one  made  by  an  up-and- 
coming  child.  In  such  schools  many  children  draw  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  first  four  grades,  and  then  they  say,  “Oh,  I  can't  draw!” 
Seeing  no  progress,  they  lose  interest. 

Our  aim  can  be  stated  as  follows:  We  are  trying  to  give  every 
child  the  opportunity  to  develop  along  the  line  most  interesting  to 
him.  The  child  who  likes  modeling  better  than  pencil  sketching, 
painting  pictures,  or  making  designs  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
spend  more  time  on  modeling.  When  he  models,  he  chooses  his  own 
subject.  He  uses  plasticine  or  clay,  whichever  he  wishes.  The  child 
who  is  enthusiastic  about  realism,  “shading  faces  so  that  they  look 
real,"  “making  the  curves  in  the  legs  right,"  “drawing  faces  so  they 
look  right,”  is  given  the  opportunity  to  spend  the  most  of  his  art 
time  on  this  work.  The  child  who  likes  to  make  big  bold  patterns 
with  large  brushes  may  spend  much  time  on  this  problem. 

The  children  may  draw  large  or  small.  They  may  use  clay,  plasti¬ 
cine,  chalk,  tempera  paint,  water  color,  black  pencil,  charcoal,  or 
colored  pencil.  They  may  draw  on  paper  of  black,  white,  gray,  red, 
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yellow,  blue,  orange,  violet,  or  brown.  They  are  not  limited  in  time. 
They  may  work  on  a  problem  for  the  total  class  time  of  a  week  or 
two  weeks.  They  may  work  on  a  new  problem  each  day. 

On  some  days  the  entire  class  works  on  a  problem  planned  by  the 
teacher.  The  problem  is  planned  to  correct  some  tendency  shown  in 
the  work  of  a  number  of  the  class.  For  example,  let  us  say  that  the 
sixth  grade  at  the  beginning  of  school  in  September  are  working  in  a 
very  tight,  cramped  fashion,  thinking  too  much  of  a  neat  result, 
working  too  cautiously.  The  teacher  may  say,  “We  are  all  going  to 
work  on  the  same  problem  today.  We’ll  have  a  common  aim  and  see 
who  can  accomplish  the  most.  We  will  try  to  work  quickly  and  use 
only  big  brushes,  big  paper,  and  tempera  paint.  The  children  who 
like  the  small  brushes  and  small  paper  will  join  us  today.  They  may 
even  grow  to  like  this  big  work  better.  The  children  who  like  to  work 
slowly  will  have  to  work  quickly  today,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
In  art  work  we  don’t  want  to  grow  one-sided.  We  want  to  try 
different  kinds  of  art  work.  Then,  of  course,  we  can  spend  the  most 
of  our  time  on  the  sort  of  work  we  like  best.  Art  is  such  a  big  field  we 
can't  do  every  kind  of  art  work  well,  because  we  haven’t  enough  time 
to  spend  on  it.” 

On  another  day  the  teacher  may  say,  “Tomorrow  we  will  all 
temporarily  lay  aside  our  own  problems  and  work  on  a  common 
problem.”  This  gives  the  children  one  day  in  which  to  bring  their 
own  special  problems  to  some  sort  of  resting  place. 

When  tomorrow  comes,  the  problem  may  be  stated  something  like 
this:  “I  have  pinned  up  many  black-and-white  illustrations.  Some 
of  the  illustrations  have  been  torn  from  high-school  annuals  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Other  illustrations  and  designs 
have  come  from  Vanity  Fair ,  Vogue ,  and  Harper  s  Bazaar.  Some 
clippings  are  from  the  School  Arts  Magazine ,  the  Design  Magazine, 
and  a  folder  of  primitive  designs.  Please  look  at  them  from  where 
you  sit.  You  will  notice  that  some  have  a  strong  enough  dark-and- 
light  pattern  to  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  20  feet.  Others  give  the 
effect  of  all  light  value.  Today  I  want  each  of  you  to  make  a  design 
using  India  ink  on  white  paper — size  9  by  12  inches  or  12  by  18 
inches.  We  will  aim  to  make  a  design  that  is  strong  in  dark-and- 
light  pattern.  When  we  have  finished  we  will  walk  into  the  high- 
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school  art  room  and  look  at  the  designs  the  children  are  making. 
They  are  aiming  for  a  strong  dark-and-light  pattern.  Then  we  will 
walk  into  the  college  design  class  and  look  at  their  designs.  They, 
too,  are  aiming  for  a  strong  dark-and-light  pattern.  A  strong 
dark-and-light  pattern  is  something  like  spelling  in  that  it  takes 
years  to  reach  perfection.  You  are  trying  to  make  a  good  pattern. 
The  high-school  students  are  trying  to  make  a  good  dark-and-light 
pattern.  The  college  students  are  working  toward  the  same  goal. 
Designers  have  the  same  problem  and  few  people  are  perfect  in  their 
attempts  to  make  an  excellent  design  just  as  few  people  in  the  world 
are  perfect  spellers.  We  all  keep  on  working  and  improving  every 
day.  It  is  a  long  problem,  one  worth  the  efforts  of  years.” 

When  the  children  came  to  class  the  next  day  they  found  that  the 
teacher  had  covered  the  bulletin  board  with  their  designs.  She  had 
pinned  up  poor  designs  and  good  ones,  as  many  as  the  bulletin  board 
would  hold.  What  she  could  not  pin  up,  she  held,  one  at  a  time,  so 
that  the  children  could  see  the  designs  of  every  member  of  the  class. 
Then  the  children  and  teacher  made  suggestions  for  improving  the 
designs.  The  following  points  were  stressed: 

1.  The  children  who  made  the  best  designs  made  them  simple. 

2.  Usually  the  children  who  made  the  best  designs  used  large 
brushes,  made  heavy  outlines,  and  filled  in  some  places  solid  black. 

After  such  a  lesson  the  children  were  given  two  weeks  to  proceed 
again  along  the  lines  they  liked  most.  Each  time  a  definite  lesson  was 
given,  the  design  movement  got  at  least  one  convert.  Once  a  little 
girl  who  had  been  making  pictures  with  no  pep  because  they  were  all 
medium  values  suddenly  saw  that  by  making  a  dark-and-light  pat¬ 
tern  she  could  make  the  pictures  show  off.  She  was  happy  over  this 
new  idea  which  she  might  not  have  understood  had  not  the  teacher 
given  her  a  boost  by  giving  a  formal  lesson. 

Another  point  which  needs  stressing  with  every  group  of  children 
is  that  of  filling  the  space.  The  majority  of  children  and  adults  who 
are  beginning  to  learn  composition  make  the  same  mistake.  They 
make  many  disconnected  units  scattered  all  over  the  paper.  The 
teacher  who  is  enthusiastic  about  getting  the  best  possible  results 
from  her  children  must  help  them  to  want  to  fill  the  space.  This 
problem  is  as  difficult  as  the  one  of  making  a  good  dark-and-light 
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pattern.  It  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  worked  out  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  or  high  school.  It  takes  years  to  learn  to  compose. 
Elementary  children,  however,  can  learn  much  by  seeing  good  com¬ 
positions  and  by  discussing  the  compositions  made  by  themselves 
and  other  members  of  the  class.  We  have  found  the  following  points 
worth  stressing:  (i)  Sometimes  make  one  large  thing  in  the  picture, 
a  large  girl,  a  large  tree,  or  a  large  animal.  (2)  If  the  picture  or  de¬ 
sign  is  such  that  the  child  does  not  want  one  large  thing,  often  he  can 
arrange  his  small  units  according  to  some  system.  We  must  talk 
much  about  putting  in  something  that  will  bind  together  the  parts 
of  the  picture.  The  teacher  should  often  make  pictures  and  designs 
while  the  children  watch  her.  Our  assemblies  have  been  a  big  factor 
in  helping  the  children  to  make  good  compositions  and  strong  dark- 
and-light  patterns  because  only  the  best  pictures  and  designs  can  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  60  or  70  feet.  Therefore,  only  the  children  who 
can  make  good  pictures  and  designs  show  their  work.  The  desire  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  is  a  bigger  incentive  than  any  other. 

Perhaps  the  definite  lessons  just  suggested  are  enough  to  illustrate 
this  point.  The  definite  work  is  given  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  work 
done  in  the  free  period.  It  is  the  necessary  factor  in  the  child's  de¬ 
velopment.  Without  the  definite  work,  the  majority  of  children 
reach  a  stagnation  point. 

As  the  children  grow  from  first-grade  age  to  second-grade  age  and 
on  up,  they  become  more  enthusiastic  about  drawing  and  modeling. 
The  experiments  they  have  made,  plus  the  direction  they  have  been 
given,  have  united  to  give  the  children  the  experience  they  needed 
to  develop  their  individuality. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  some  of  the  sixth  graders  may  illustrate 
this  point.  Joseph  makes  clever  cartoons.  Bob  modeled  a  head  of  the 
President  and  took  it  to  the  White  House.  Carl  made  some  card¬ 
board  buildings — a  representation  of  Michigan  Boulevard.  He  had 
learned  in  science  how  to  light  the  buildings.  Without  consulting  the 
teacher  or  parents  he  asked  a  reporter  on  a  big  Chicago  newspaper  to 
photograph  the  lighted  boulevard.  A  picture  of  himself  appeared  with 
his  boulevard  photograph  in  the  picture  section  of  the  Chicago  pa¬ 
per.  Mary  and  Beth  made  three  hundred  pencil  sketches  of  scenes 
around  school.  Jack  made  hundreds  of  excellent  simple,  bold  de- 
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signs  with  large  brushes  and  tempera  paint,  using  as  his  background 
construction  paper  of  different  colors.  The  same  child  made  large 
pieces  of  modeling,  abstract  in  design,  very  modern  in  spirit.  Isa¬ 
belle  excelled  in  brush  work.  In  a  one-hour  period  she  made  forty 
portraits  of  old  men,  children,  mothers,  and  teachers.  Margaret  ex¬ 
celled  in  different  things — chalk  portraits,  impressionistic  paintings 


By  Margaret 

in  tempera  and  humorous  pencil  sketches  of  people  and  animals  in 
design.  Donald  made  good  compositions  which  he  called  “portraits  of 
animals.”  He  generally  used  colored  chalk  and  black  India  ink. 

Alice  was  enthusiastic  about  making  big  pictures  a  yard  wide  and 
also  tiny  pencil  sketches  one  inch  square.  She  became  so  expert  in 
sketching  that  she  illustrated  her  mother’s  book,  Alice  in  Jungleland, 
at  the  age  of  nine  and  Alice  in  Elephantland  at  the  age  of  twelve.1 
All  through  her  elementary-school  life  she  liked  to  draw  animals  and 
people.  Her  interest  alternated  between  the  two.  At  the  age  of  seven 

1  Mary  Hastings  Bradley,  Alice  in  Jungleland  and  Alice  in  Elephantland.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1927  and  1929. 


Drawings  by  Alice 


Drawings  by  Alice 
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she  made  fairies  doing  all  sorts  of  things.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  gave 
up  the  fairies  and  drew  animals  and  people.  For  months  she  would 
draw  African  animals,  then  put  them  aside  and  draw  horses.  Then 
she  would  turn  to  the  drawing  of  people.  In  junior  high  school  we 
find  her  continuing  her  interest  in  drawing  animals  and  people. 

Mary  liked  to  draw  little  children.  All  through  her  elementary- 
school  life  she  drew  children  about  five  and  six  years  of  age.  While 


Interiors  by  Mary 


most  of  the  children  as  they  grew  older  drew  older  children,  Mary 
still  drew  little  children.  When  stained-glass  windows  were  needed 
for  the  kindergarten,  Mary  worked  overtime  because  her  drawings 
were  more  popular  than  those  of  the  other  children.  At  the  age  of 
nine  she  first  showed  her  interest  in  drawing  interiors.  The  third 
grade  gave  a  Longfellow  assembly.  She  drew  “The  Old  Clock  on  the 
Stair,”  using  charcoal,  white  chalk,  and  a  piece  of  gray  paper,  size 
22  by  28  inches.  The  perspective  was  accurate.  From  that  time  on, 
at  intervals  she  became  very  enthusiastic  about  drawing  staircases, 
fireplaces,  and  houses  in  perspective.  Her  father  was  an  architect. 
On  the  walls  in  their  home  they  had  architectural  drawings  made  by 
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the  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Mary  thought  these  pictures  were 
wonderful. 

Jack,  in  Grade  III,  was  so  enthusiastic  about  drawing  eagles  that 
his  mother  came  and  pleaded  with  the  art  teacher  to  get  him  on  some¬ 
thing  different.  Then  he  made  “Five-and-Twenty  Blackbirds  Baked 
in  a  Pie."  From  that  he  went  to  fires,  serpents,  prehistoric  man,  and 
animals  that  lived  on  Mars.  Then  in  the  sixth  grade  he  drew  car¬ 
toons  such  as  “The  Members  of  a  Graduate  Class,”  “My  Father  in 
Different  Moods,"  “The  Shipwrecked  Wife,"  “A  100,000,000  Story 
Building,"  “Men  I  Know.” 


Men  I  Know,  by  Jack 


All  children  do  not  develop  individuality  without  making  trouble 
for  their  neighbors  and  teacher.  Roy  made  three  wonderful  ash 
trays  in  an  hour  period.  The  teacher  did  not  suggest  making  ash 
trays.  They  were  his  choice.  The  teacher  complimented  him  on  the 
design  and  the  big  amount  of  work  he  was  able  to  do  in  one  period. 
His  eyes  were  bright  with  enthusiasm  as  he  responded,  “Tomorrow 
I'll  make  four." 

But  when  tomorrow  arrived,  Roy  was  in  a  different  mood.  The 
teacher  was  tired  at  the  end  of  the  period  from  asking  Roy  to  take 
his  seat,  not  to  punch  people  on  his  way  to  the  clay  can,  not  to  get  up 
and  whirl  his  arms  and  feet  around  in  the  air  to  work  off  surplus 
energy.  Roy's  restlessness  had  been  a  spark  to  create  restlessness 
in  the  entire  class.  At  intervals  during  the  period  the  teacher  tried 
such  remarks  as  these:  “Roy,  those  were  wonderful  ash  trays  you 
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made  yesterday.  Some  of  the  work  of  other  children  broke,  but  yours 
were  modeled  so  solidly  that  they  didn’t  break.  I  like  the  size  of 
yours  too.  They  are  smaller  than  those  made  by  most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.”  Again,  as  Roy  seemed  to  be  wasting  time,  she  said:  “You 
make  good  designs,  Roy.  If  you  are  not  interested  in  modeling  today, 
why  don’t  you  make  some  designs?  Two  of  your  turtle  designs  are 
in  the  hall  exhibit  now.” 

This  praise  had  not  resulted  in  good  work  for  Roy.  It  had  perhaps 
prevented  a  real  fight.  The  room  teacher  had  told  Roy’s  mother  that 
he  was  a  “io-per-center,”  meaning  that  he  did  but  io  per  cent  of 
what  he  was  capable  of  doing.  The  art  teacher  was  therefore  not  the 
only  teacher  who  had  difficulties  with  Roy. 

John  was  another  problem.  He  entered  our  school  at  the  fifth- 
grade  age,  coming  from  a  boys’  private  school  which  had  no  art  in  its 
curriculum.  When  I  told  the  children  to  do  anything  they  wanted  to 
do,  he  said,  “Don’t  know  anything  to  do.”  Often,  when  I  asked  what 
he  liked  best  to  draw  he  would  say,  “Nothing,  I  can’t  draw.  I’m  not 
interested.”  He  was  always  courteous.  Often  I  said,  “You  just  read 
then,  if  you  like.” 

When  he  arrived  in  the  sixth-grade  art  class  the  next  year  I 
wondered  whether  he  could  possibly  be  interested.  Of  course  he  was 
not,  for  he  had  no  background.  I  went  over  to  his  desk  and  said, 
“John,  you  are  not  interested  in  art,  are  you?” 

He  said,  “No,  I  see  no  sense  in  what  they  are  doing.” 

Then  I  replied,  “Would  you  like  to  take  double  wood  work  and  no 
art?”  His  eyes  were  bright  as  he  said,  “Do  you  think  I  could  do 
that?” 

I  asked  the  principal  for  permission  and  it  was  granted.  John  said, 
“Thank  you  very  much.” 

When  I  met  him  in  the  hall  he  looked  much  happier.  His  voice  re¬ 
flected  his  enthusiasm  as  he  said,  “I’m  enjoying  the  wood  work  very 
much.  I’m  very  grateful  to  you  for  getting  permission  for  me  to 
take  it  double  time.” 

Mary  follows  a  type,  the  sort  of  sixth  grader  who  has  too  much  en¬ 
ergy  and  too  many  clumsy  movements  to  be  confined  in  any  school¬ 
room,  even  if  the  room  were  the  size  of  an  assembly  hall.  She  talks 
to  herself,  pushes  other  girls  to  get  rid  of  some  energy,  has  no  pa- 
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tience,  crumples  up  her  picture  or  design,  and  pounds  the  desk  to  in¬ 
form  the  class  that  she  has  wrecked  her  work.  One  day  last  week  I 
saw  her  lying  on  the  floor.  I  said  nothing  but  watched  her  without 
her  seeing  me.  She  had  her  head  on  a  piece  of  drawing  paper  and  was 
drawing  around  her  face  to  get  a  profile  drawing.  I  watched  the 
space  around  her  so  that  no  child  could  step  on  her.  Luckily,  the 
other  children  were  so  busy  that  they  did  not  see  her  and  she  got  up 
and  in  her  seat  without  even  noticing  that  I  had  seen  her.  She 
changed  the  profile  a  little  and  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the  head. 
Then  she  came  running  up  to  me  with  the  words,  “This  is  a  picture  of 
me.  Do  you  know  how  I  made  it?”  I  said,  “Yes,  I  saw  you.  It 
turned  out  all  right,  didn't  it?”  I  did  not  scold  her  for  lying  on  the 
floor. 

The  teacher  often  gives  such  directions  as  these: 

1 .  “We  do  not  wash  the  shellac  brushes  in  water.  Let  us  remember 
this.  The  shellac  does  not  dissolve  in  water.  We  use  certain  brushes 
for  shellac,  the  ones  over  there  on  the  table  by  the  bottle  of  shellac.” 

2.  “We  make  it  a  rule  in  this  room  that  each  child  must  not  touch 
the  clay  modeling  made  by  any  child  but  himself.  If  any  child  says  to 
me,  ‘My  horse  is  broken.  Somebody’s  been  monkeying  with  it,’  I 
want  to  be  able  to  say,  ‘I  don't  believe  anyone  has  touched  it.  I 
think  you  didn't  model  it  solid  enough.' 

Some  children  do  not  listen  when  such  directions  are  given,  or  they 
do  not  care.  Whatever  the  reason  for  their  disregard,  the  result  is 
confusion. 

After  repeated  efforts  to  make  such  children  regard  others,  the 
teacher  of  such  a  class  may  say,  “These  children  are  not  ready  for 
this  free  work.”  On  the  other  hand,  she  may  say,  “These children 
need  this  free  work  more  than  normal  classes.  They  need  to  learn 
to  get  along  with  other  children.  They  need  all  of  my  ingenuity  and 
patience." 

We  have  described  some  sixth-grade  children  because  the  indi¬ 
viduality  is  more  evident  in  the  work  of  children  in  this  grade  than 
it  is  in  the  younger  children.  In  this  respect,  drawing  is  like  hand¬ 
writing.  We  usually  find  more  individuality  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
sixth  grader  than  that  of  a  younger  child. 

Even  as  early  as  third  grade,  however,  we  find  many  children 
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whose  art  work  shows  a  real  style.  A  brief  description  of  several  may 
illustrate  this  point. 

Frederick,  when  given  the  opportunity  to  draw  what  he  wishes, 
draws  fires  and  trains.  In  the  pictures  of  fires  he  uses  white  chalk, 
gray  paper,  and  black  and  red  wax  crayons.  He  draws  many  fire  en¬ 
gines.  For  the  smoke  he  scrapes  a  piece  of  white  chalk  and  puts  it  on 
the  paper  in  powder  form,  rubbing  it  in.  An  artist  would  envy  Freder¬ 
ick’s  ability  to  make  a  representation  of  real  smoke.  When  he  draws 
trains,  he  makes  compositions  more  on  a  junior  high  school  level  in 
their  excellent  dark-and-light  pattern.  These  pictures  are  usually 
made  on  gray  paper,  with  black  crayon  and  little  touches  of  yellow 
and  red  crayon.  He  makes  the  smoke  in  these  pictures  by  scraping 
the  chalk  as  he  did  in  the  fire  pictures. 

Another  boy,  Fred,  has  spent  four  out  of  eight  years  of  his  life  in 
Germany.  He  draws  pictures  with  many  little  details,  such  as  tiny 
birds  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  furniture  inside  the  house 
showing  through  the  open  door.  The  subjects  of  his  pictures  often 
run  like  this:  “Trouble  in  the  Street,”  “Old  Things  in  an  Old  Home.’’ 

Charlotte  likes  to  draw  animals.  She  draws  dog  and  horse  races  so 
quickly  that  even  the  trees  or  fences  in  the  pictures  show  the  speed 
of  the  animals.  They  are  real  art  products  in  their  consistency  of 
line.  Her  composition,  however,  is  not  as  good  as  Frederick's. 
Charlotte’s  compositions  are  often  spotty.  She  is  improving,  how¬ 
ever,  because  she  is  drawing  some  things  in  the  picture  large. 

Joseph  has  a  style  rather  difficult  to  describe.  He  draws  wonder¬ 
ful  bonfires.  He  presses  on  the  black  crayon  in  spots  and  makes  light 
lines  in  other  places  so  that  his  pictures  look  as  if  they  were  made  by 
a  mature  person  who  had  sketched  for  years.  His  pictures  reflect  his 
personality.  His  thinking  in  all  subjects  is  mature. 

Mary’s  and  Henry’s  work  is  individual  in  the  excellent  perspective 
in  the  pencil  sketches.  The  pictures  differ  from  each  other  in  subject 
matter.  Mary  shows  the  perspective  in  the  muff  on  the  old-fashioned 
lady,  in  the  chairs  on  the  porch  of  the  fairy  house,  in  the  shape  of  a 
rose.  Henry  draws  scenes  as  if  from  an  airplane  and  gets  the  streets 
and  buildings  in  perspective,  although  he  has  never  been  up  in  an 
airplane.  Both  are  intellectual  children.  They  are  superior  in  all 
school  subjects  and  have  high  I.Q.’s. 
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A  book  could  be  written  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  Other 
chapters,  however,  show  in  their  illustrations  the  individuality  of  the 
children.  Any  originality  developed  in  children  should  be  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  kind.  If  people  aim  at  being  original  and  try  to  get  there  too 
quickly,  the  result  is  an  atrocity.  Any  school  which  gives  children 
many  opportunities  to  do  what  they  wish  in  art  time  will  get  from 


those  children  all  the  originality  of  which  they  are  capable.  An  origi¬ 
nal  child  cannot  be  ruined.  If  the  originality  is  easily  squelched,  it 
is  not  worth  much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  need  not  expect 
to  make  original  artists  out  of  children  who  show  no  originality  in 
any  other  school  subject.  The  teacher  can,  of  course,  try  to  think, 
“Every  child  has  originality  if  I  can  only  draw  it  out  of  him.”  Then 
she  will  keep  on  making  an  effort  to  get  every  child  interested  and 
enthusiastic,  but  of  course  some  of  her  effort  will  be  wasted. 

The  teacher  who  is  too  conservative  will  not  develop  originality  in 
children.  If  some  teachers  would  forget  “being  professional”  and 
“shocked”  because  Johnny  draws  a  holdup  or  murder,  if  they  would 
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stop  talking  about  neat  papers  and  tiny  scraps  of  paper  on  the  floor 
or  drops  of  paint  that  accidentally  were  spilled,  they  would  get  more 
original  work  from  children.  To  create  one  must  be  willing  to  dare , 
to  experiment,  to  stand  alone.  The  children  will  be  original  if  their 
teacher  is  original. 

The  teacher  must  have  the  backing  of  the  supervisor  and  princi¬ 
pal.  Many  a  teacher  has  had  the  originality  taken  out  of  her  by  a 
principal  who  has  emphasized  (i)  the  saving  of  paper,  (2)  the  neat¬ 
ness  of  the  schoolroom,  and  (3)  a  quiet  room  more  than  (1)  experi¬ 
menting  with  paper,  (2)  the  scraps  of  paper  and  spotty  floor  of  an 
art  room  which  is  a  real  workroom,  and  (3)  the  noise  of  a  busy  place 
with  children  creating  something  of  their  own.  By  emphasizing  the 
wrong  things  he  has  taken  away  the  most  important  mission  of  any 
school — that  of  making  children  creative  and  independent  workers, 
happy  because  they  regard  the  rights  of  others. 

Photographs  are  inserted  at  this  point  to  show  the  individuality 
of  different  children.  Each  photograph  represents  designs  or  pictures 
by  one  child. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  TEACHER’S  PART 

The  enthusiastic  teacher  usually  gets  enthusiasm  from  her  chil¬ 
dren.  One  teacher  came  back  to  school  on  Monday  morning  after 
a  week-end  in  the  fruit  region  of  Michigan.  She  pinned  up  in  the 
room  some  autumn  scenes  she  had  made  by  using  the  same  kind  of 
material  the  children  generally  use  for  their  illustrations.  When  the 
children  came  in  they  said,  “Who  made  the  pictures?  I  saw  some 
autumn  trees  this  week-end.  I  can  make  some  pictures  too.” 

“I  made  the  pictures,”  said  the  teacher.  “I  just  couldn’t  help 
making  pictures,  the  trees  were  so  beautiful.  I’m  not  satisfied  with 
my  pictures,  but  I  had  fun  making  them.  When  you  make  your  pic¬ 
tures,  they  probably  will  not  satisfy  you,  but  you  will  have  fun  try¬ 
ing.  It  seems  to  me  the  trees  are  more  beautiful  this  year  than  ever 
before.  For  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  along  the  road  I  saw 
sand-hills,  red  trees,  orange  trees,  and  trees  of  pure  yellow  and  green. 
The  pear  trees  have  colors  like  oriental  rugs.  Some  of  you  might 
make  an  airplane  view  of  the  orchards  if  you  have  seen  them  since 
they  changed  color.  How  many  have  been  in  Michigan  this  au¬ 
tumn?” 

A  number  had  been  out  in  the  woods.  The  teacher  went  on,  “If  you 
haven’t  seen  the  autumn  colors,  you  may  not  want  to  draw  them. 
Those  who  don’t  care  to  draw  autumn  scenes  may  draw  anything 
they  like;  while  you  are  making  your  pictures  I  am  going  to  make 
more  autumn  scenes.  I  have  many  pictures  in  my  mind.  I  couldn’t 
sleep  last  night,  I  was  so  excited  about  the  colors.  Some  trees  look 
like  fire;  some  hillsides  like  mosaics,  others  like  oriental  rugs.  Some 
of  you  might  like  to  draw  those  fruit  markets  along  the  side  of  the 
road.  At  one  place  I  saw  pumpkins  on  each  side  of  a  path  leading  to  a 
farmhouse.  Some  were  tall  pumpkins;  others  were  round.  There 
was  a  sign,  ‘Pumpkins  For  Sale.’  A  boy  could  pick  out  the  exact 
shape  he  wanted  for  his  jack-o’-lantern.  They  had  bushels  of  apples 
and  big  baskets  of  grapes.  We  tied  a  bushel  basket  of  apples  on  the 
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DESIGNS  Con  HALLOWEEN  FAVORS 
TO  BE  MADE  of  WRAPPING  PAPER  and 
BLACK,  and  ORANGE  POSTER  PAPER — > 


CAP-SWING-  ARC  oP  CIRCLE  with 
A  RADIUS  oF  I  a:  CUT  and  FASTEN  WITH 
BRADS  PASTE  BLACK  CATS  ON  EDGE 
TIE -USE ORANGE 
PAPER  paste  black. 
PUMPKINS  FASTEN 
WITH  SAFETY  PIN 

ARM  BAND 


HEAD  band 


APRON-OJT 

OUT  OF  WRAPPING 
PA PER^  PASTE  THE 
ORANGE  PUMPKINS 
ON  THE  EDGE. 

BOY5  cap- cut  pumpkn  out  of  La 
wrapping  PAPERPASTE  orange  paper' 

IN  BACK  OF  EYES, NOSE,  AND  MOUTH  PASTE  ON  HEAD  BAND- 


Halloween 
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back  of  our  car  because  we  had  the  inside  full  of  peaches,  grapes,  and 
celery.” 

The  children  made  pictures.  Very  few  pictures  were  remarkable, 
for  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  The  children  had  fun,  however. 
Many  drew  pumpkins  in  their  pictures  because  Halloween  was  ap¬ 
proaching. 

Halloween  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  the  year  for  children.  The 
teacher  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Halloween  and  work  and  play 
with  the  children  inspires  a  love 
and  respect  which  helps  her  to 
help  the  children  over  difficulties 
in  other  subjects.  A  boy  said  of 
such  a  teacher,  “We  like  Miss 
Smith.  She  has  her  youth  with 
her  yet.”  She  may  suggest  ways 
of  decorating  paper  plates  with  a 
cat  design,  witches,  or  jack-o'- 
lantern  faces.  She  may  help  them 
to  make  favors  out  of  wrapping 
paper  trimmed  with  black-and- 
orange  poster  paper.  Caps,  arm- 
bands,  ties,  and  aprons  all  add  to 
the  fun  of  a  Halloween  party. 

The  teacher  who  makes  these 
favors  as  the  children  make  them  furnishes  a  real  inspiration  to  the 
children.  They  do  not  copy  her  designs,  but  her  wealth  of  experience 
enables  her  to  make  better  designs  than  the  children's,  and  the  power 
of  example  is  great.  The  children  make  more  original  pictures  because 
they  have  seen  the  designs  of  the  teacher.  Sometimes  the  teacher 
draws  a  picture  of  children  at  a  party,  making  the  picture  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  possible.  This  adds  fun  to  the  making  of  the  favors,  to  see 
a  picture  of  them  in  use. 

After  such  a  lesson  one  little  girl  made  the  imaginative  pencil 
sketch  on  this  page. 

Others  wrote  these  verses: 

See  the  pumpkin  in  the  sun 

On  Halloween  we  have  such  fun 
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Child’s  Sketch  of  Halloween 
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The  children  laugh  and  clap  and  run 
You  can  see  the  good  time  has  begun. 

Hurray,  Hurray,  it’s  Halloween  Day, 

Everyone’s  silly  and  feeling  so  gay. 

Halloween  is  very  near 
Pumpkins,  ghosts,  and  black  cats  here 
You  will  be  scared  and  so  will  I 
’Cause  cats  and  ghosts  are  very  sly. 

We  will  jump  over  the  winter  activities  because  we  have  described 
the  Christmas  work  in  another  chapter. 


Spring 


Spring  has  arrived.  The  children  are  looking  forward  to  vacation 
and  to  camp  life;  to  the  farm,  the  woods,  and  the  ocean.  They  are 
tired  of  the  city  apartments  and  hotels.  Even  the  trees  of  the  city 
are  bursting  with  little  green  leaves  and  blossoms.  Children  are  buy¬ 
ing  roller  skates,  playing  marbles,  playing  jacks,  and  turning  somer- 
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saults.  A  whole  new  world  is  opening  up.  Springtime  means  pep, 
organ-grinders  with  monkeys,  the  balloon  man  with  all  of  his  colors, 
birds  and  flowers.  The  teacher  who  enters  with  enthusiasm  into  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  teacher  who  draws  pictures  using  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  ideas,  is  a  power  in  such  a  school.  She  puts  herself  into  the 
same  world  in  which  the  children  are  living.  The  one  who  creates 
pictures  herself  will  inspire  others  to  create. 

These  may  be  pictures  of  a  make-believe  world.  The  size  of  the 
flowers  may  be  exaggerated.  A  bug  may  be  dressed  like  a  person. 
People  may  skip  along  on  the  trees. 

She  may  draw  her  pictures  as  borders.  She  may  fit  the  designs  into 
squares,  circles,  or  rectangles.  On  one  such  occasion  a  sixth-grade 
boy  made  this  poem,  called  “The  Coming  of  Spring”: 

A  miracle  is  happening 

The  hill  has  turned  to  green 

The  trees  have  leaves  a-showing 
The  dandelions  are  seen. 

Last  night  I  saw  the  moon 
Come  shining  overhead 

A  miracle  was  happening 
I  saw  it  from  my  bed. 

And  as  that  moon  was  shining 
Was  shining  down  at  me 

With  its  light  it  made  a  chiming 
For  the  fast  flowing  sea. 

Oh,  a  miracle  is  happening 
For  Spring  is  almost  here 

And  my  heart’s  with  music  ringing 
For  I’m  glad  that  Spring  is  near. 

The  trees  their  boughs  are  bending 
As  the  soft  cool  breeze  comes  thro’. 

For  Spring  these  things  is  sending 
And  I  am  happy  too. 

The  birds  their  joy  are  singing 
As  they  play  around  the  tree 

And  the  bees  their  joy  are  buzzing 
As  they  buzz  around  at  me. 
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As  the  breezes  in  joy  are  playing 
And  rustle  thro’  my  hair, 

My  heart’s  within  me  dancing 
And  I’m  without  a  care. 

Oh  a  miracle  is  happ’ning 
For  Spring  is  almost  here 
And  my  heart’s  with  music  ringing 
For  I’m  glad  that  Spring  is  near. 

Thus  far  in  this  chapter  we  have  shown  how  the  teacher  furnishes 
the  enthusiasm.  This  enthusiasm  is  caught  by  many  children. 

There  are,  however,  in  every  school,  children  who  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  enthusiastic  teachers  in  all  subjects.  They  are  immune. 
One  of  the  teacher’s  biggest  missions  is  to  pull  out  of  every  child  the 
best  he  can  give.  Sometimes  he  does  not  have  enough  confidence  in 
himself.  Sometimes  he  is  lazy.  Sometimes  he  is  too  self-centered  to 
learn  anything  new.  Each  type  of  child  is  a  problem  demanding  the 
best  the  teacher  can  give. 

The  child  who  has  no  confidence  presents  a  pathetic  picture.  Only 
last  week  I  went  into  the  group  room  to  talk  to  the  second-grade 
teacher  while  the  children  were  drawing  in  the  adjacent  room.  I  said 
to  her,  “What  ails  Joe  who  sits  in  the  back  seat?  He  does  almost 
nothing.” 

Her  reply  was  this:  “He  has  a  very  low  I.Q.,  but  his  mother  thinks 
he’s  the  genius  type.  She  thinks  he  is  temperamental.  He  really  has 
no  confidence  in  himself.” 

I  asked,  “Do  you  mean  that  he  has  no  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
draw — or  that  he  has  no  confidence  in  his  ability  to  read,  spell,  do 
arithmetic,  and  draw?” 

“He  has  no  confidence  in  himself  in  any  school  subject,”  said  the 
room  teacher. 

“I  should  know  about  the  children,”  said  I.  “He  is  pathetic  and 
the  children  are  very  kind  to  him.  I’ll  help  him  to  succeed  even  if  I 
have  to  draw  a  few  lines  for  him  and  stand  over  him  until  he  suc¬ 
ceeds.” 

And  just  here  it  seems  to  me  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  any 
justification  for  a  teacher  helping  a  child  by  drawing  on  his  paper. 
The  child’s  result  will  not  be  exhibited  as  his  work.  He  is  a  problem. 
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He  needs  to  succeed.  We  have  always  heard  that  “Success  Breeds 
Success.” 

I  helped  Joe  for  five  days.  The  other  thirty-seven  children  in  the 
class  drew  whatever  they  wished.  The  majority  drew  boats  since 
they  had  been  studying  boats  in  community  life  and  needed  illustra¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  auditorium  program  on  transportation. 

Joe  had  made  the  lines  of  a  house.  He  had  used  three  days  to 
color  in  brown  an  area  of  about  two  square  inches.  I  said,  “It’s 
wonderful,  Joe,  how  straight  your  window  is  and  how  smooth  you've 
made  the  brown  part.  I  like  that  shade  of  brown  too,  don’t  you?” 

He  did  not  answer  or  even  look  up  at  me,  but  looked  around  the 
room,  his  mouth  hanging  open  and  his  eyes  with  no  light  in  them. 

I  proceeded,  “I’d  like  to  help  you  fill  in  your  house.  I’ll  fill  in  this 
side  and  you  fill  in  the  other  side.”  Joe  and  I  worked  until  the  house 
was  all  colored  brown. 

Then  I  left  him  for  several  moments  and  looked  at  the  work  of  the 
other  children.  When  I  came  back  to  him  he  had  done  no  more  work 
on  the  picture.  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  period  the  paper  had  on  it  just  the 
brown  house.  I  decided  to  help.  “Would  you  like  to  make  some  trees 
around  the  house?  I  like  trees  around  houses,  don’t  you?” 

He  smiled  and  said  “Yes.” 

“All  right,”  said  I,  “you  make  a  tree  and  if  you  need  help,  I'll 
help  you  fill  in  the  tree.  You  had  such  a  good  way  of  making  that 
straight  window  in  the  house.” 

Joe  sketched  in  a  tree.  I  drew  some  branches  on  his  tree  to  make  it 
more  interesting  and  Joe  and  I  together  filled  in  the  tree. 

For  several  days  more  we  proceeded  in  this  fashion  until  I  held 
up  Joe’s  picture  to  the  class  and  said,  “Isn’t  Joe’s  picture  good?’’ 

I  expected  the  children  to  say,  “Yes,  but  you  helped  Joe,  and  you 
say  you  won't  help  us.” 

What  they  said  was  this,  “Good,  Joe.  He  can  show  that  in  the  art 
assembly  and  just  say  that  you  helped  him.” 

Joe  will  gain  in  confidence  as  I  continue  to  help  him.  The  majority 
of  the  children  in  the  group  will  gain  in  confidence  because  I  have 
left  them  to  help  themselves  while  I  helped  Joe. 
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We  have  described  a  child  who  has  no  confidence.  Let  us  turn 
now  to  the  lazy  child.  The  teacher  tries  to  inspire  him  by  praising 
him  for  some  good  piece  of  work.  That  does  not  wake  him  up.  Then 
she  tries  scolding  him  for  not  making  the  best  of  himself.  That  works 
no  better.  Finally  she  says,  “John,  I  am  going  to  assign  tasks  for  you 
to  do  each  day.  They  must  be  done  before  you  can  go  to  after-school 
play.”  This  works.  He  likes  to  swim  and  play  football  so  much  that 
he  will  not  give  them  up. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  self-centered  child.  There  are  many  self- 
centered  children  in  our  schools  today.  Sometimes  the  self-centered 
child  is  the  “only  child”  who  has  had  showered  on  her  the  attentions 
of  both  parents.  Sometimes  he  is  the  “rich  child,”  with  many  serv¬ 
ants  who  give  him  all  of  the  attention  he  wants.  Sometimes  he  is  the 
youngest  in  the  family,  much  younger  than  the  older  brothers  and 
sisters.  To  them  he  has  always  been  the  “spoiled  baby.”  Again,  the 
self-centered  child  is  the  “sick  child”  who  has  received  much  atten¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  problem. 

The  self-centered  child  with  the  high  I.Q.  is  as  great  a  problem  as 
the  one  with  a  low  I.Q.  This  sentence  calls  to  mind  a  boy  in  my 
sixth-grade  class  today.  I  have  consulted  other  teachers  about  him. 
All  the  teachers  agree  on  the  way  he  acts  in  their  classes.  He  has  an 
I.Q.  of  160,  but  is  in  the  slower  division — with  very  slow  children. 
This  fact,  of  course,  indicates  that  he  is  not  doing  the  best  of  which 
he  is  capable.  The  boy  thinks  he  is  smart.  He  has  an  air  of  “Who  are 
you  that  I  should  listen?”  He  therefore  hears  no  directions.  After 
each  teacher  gives  her  directions  he  asks,  “What  is  it  wre're  doing 
today?"  He  is  an  unsolved  problem.  He  worries  the  teachers  be¬ 
cause  such  a  child  tries  the  patience  of  any  teacher  who  wants  her 
class  to  run  smoothly.  He  is  a  misfit.  He  spoils  the  class  for  children 
who  are  doing  their  best.  The  parents  do  not  worry.  They  say,  “He 
has  a  phenomenal  I.Q.  He  is  just  a  nonconformist.”  We  will  hope 
that  when  he  is  older  he  will  not  run  through  a  traffic  light  because  he 
is  a  nonconformist,  or  do  something  that  will  make  a  wreck. 

Sometimes  we  find  an  entire  class  of  children  who  have  a  mediocre 
standard.  We  have  such  a  third-grade  class  now.  They  hand  in 
drawings  which  reflect  the  sort  of  thinking  that  says,  “Any  old  thing 
will  do."  The  teacher  is  faced  with  this  problem,  “How  can  I  raise 
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their  standard  without  being  so  hard  on  them  that  I  curb  their  origi¬ 
nality  and  make  them  hate  art?" 

The  third  grade  I  am  now  describing  has  no  sensitive,  timid  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  many  self-centered  children.  The  teacher  can 
therefore  be  hard  on  them.  Two  weeks  ago  I  very  calmly  put  all  of 
their  pictures  in  the  wastebasket.  I  said,  “Why  did  I  throw  these 
away?" 

One  child  responded,  “Because  they  are  poor.'’ 

“Yes,"  said  I,  “and  you  know  why  they  are  poor.  For  one  year 
and  two  months  I  have  urged  you  to  do  your  best.  The  college  girls 
have  helped  you.  There  is  no  use  to  talk  about  it  any  more.  Per¬ 
haps  since  you  like  reading  and  do  your  best  in  reading  we'd  better 
spend  our  time  reading.  It's  such  a  waste  of  time  just  to  scribble  and 
scribble  and  make  a  house  or  boat  like  the  kindergarten  when  you 
can  make  good  houses  and  boats.  We'll  read  tomorrow.  I'll  sit  in  the 
back  of  the  room  and  draw  some  pictures  to  show  the  other  third 
grade.  They  work  hard.  They  make  beautiful  original  pictures." 

The  last  sentence  hurt  worse  than  the  other  remarks  because  I 
praised  the  slower  third-grade  division.  The  next  day  the  children 
read.  I  drew  at  the  back  of  the  room,  but  I  did  not  show  them  what 
I  drew.  Xot  one  word  was  spoken  during  the  entire  half-hour. 

On  the  next  day  I  passed  out  the  paper  and  gave  these  directions: 
“I'm  still  discouraged.  You'll  have  to  prove  to  me  that  you  can  do 
good  work.  Don't  ask  any  questions.  Don't  speak  one  word  to  an¬ 
other  child  or  to  me.  Make  the  best  picture  you  know  how  to  make." 

When  I  collected  the  papers  and  looked  them  over  I  found  that 
half  of  the  class  had  done  their  best  work.  That  was  a  starting  place. 
The  next  day  I  showed  pictures  by  the  children  who  had  done  their 
best,  and  made  the  following  comments  as  I  showed  the  pictures: 
“Billy  likes  airplanes  and  searchlights.  He  has  made  a  wonderful  pic¬ 
ture.  He  has  pressed  hard  on  the  yellow  so  that  it  looks  like  light. 
He  has  not  scribbled  the  sky.  He  has  made  much  better  airplanes 
than  those  he  made  last  year.  Charlotte  has  filled  the  space  better 
than  she  did  last  year.  I  remember  last  year  she  used  to  make  tiny 
pencil  horses  that  scarcely  showed  on  this  big  paper.  See  how  large 
some  of  her  horses  are  and  how  well  they  show  off  at  a  distance.  She 
pressed  harder  on  the  trees  so  that  they  really  look  strong.  Last  year 
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she  used  to  draw  them  so  pale  that  one  could  scarcely  see  them.  Lucy 
has  made  a  school.  What  a  good  idea,  all  her  own,  the  way  she  has 
arranged  the  desks  and  blackboard !  And  Lawrence  always  has  made 
good  patterns  and  colors.  This  picture  is  even  better,  however,  than 
the  ones  he  used  to  make.  He  doesn’t  always  make  his  castles  just 
alike.  He  adds  more  towers,  makes  some  bigger  than  others  and  puts 
the  soldiers  in  different  places.  John  tries  different  ways  of  making 
waves.  Aren’t  these  wonderful  waves,  the  way  they  rush  up  on  the 
speedboat?  Today  I  am  hoping  that  more  children  will  do  their  best. 
If  they  don’t,  the  children  in  the  other  third  grade  and  the  best 
workers  in  this  room  will  get  farther  ahead  of  them  every  day.” 

The  children  again  drew  what  they  wished.  When  I  collected  the 
pictures  and  looked  them  over,  I  found  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
class  had  done  their  best. 

When  I  went  back  the  next  day,  I  again  showed  some  pictures 
made  by  the  best  workers.  “This  is  the  last  day  I  am  going  to  urge 
you  to  give  me  a  good  original  picture.  If  you  don’t  give  it  to  me 
today  I  am  going  to  conclude  that  you  don’t  know  how  to  make  a 
good  picture.  And  because  you  can’t  do  it  by  yourself,  I  am  going  to 
help  you.  While  I  am  helping  you,  the  other  children  can  help  them¬ 
selves.  I  will  help  you  to  draw  some  animals,  people,  houses,  and 
flowers.1  Perhaps  I  am  expecting  too  much  of  the  children  who  are 
younger.” 

I  would  not  have  been  as  hard  on  the  children  if  they  were  the 
sensitive  kind  and  if  I  had  not  gone  through  this  same  procedure 
many  times  in  the  second  grade. 

The  result  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  after  such  an  effort  on  my 
part  at  intervals  the  previous  year.  I  helped  the  third  of  the  class 
with  the  poorest  standards  (i)  to  draw  individual  units,  then  (2)  to 
draw  dictated  compositions,  and  finally  (3)  to  make  original  compo¬ 
sitions. 

Does  such  a  procedure  take  energy  out  of  the  teacher?  The  answer 
is  evident.  A  leading  writer  of  education  books  has  said  repeatedly 
that  the  teacher  who  is  not  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  not  a  good 
teacher. 

1  Jessie  Todd,  Learning  To  Draw  (University  of  Chicago  Press),  Set  I. 
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This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  two  teachers. 
The  first  will  be  named  Miss  Brown;  the  second,  Miss  Black.  The 
children  of  Miss  Brown,  if  we  look  at  the  majority  of  the  children  she 
teaches  over  a  period  of  five  years,  say,  “I  love  drawing.  I  draw  at 
home.  I  wish  we  had  longer  time  for  art,”  or  “My  mother  is  going  to 
let  me  go  to  the  Art  Institute  on  Saturdays  when  I'm  a  little  older.’’ 
Still  another  says,  “My  mother  is  going  to  get  me  paints  for  my 
birthday — bottle  paints  like  those  we  use  in  school.”  One  says,  “I'm 
going  to  have  my  one-artist  exhibit  next.  Miss  Brown  says  I  have 
enough  good  pictures,  I  don't  think  my  exhibit  will  be  as  good  as 
Jack’s,  but  it  will  be  better  than  Mary's,  I  know.  Some  people,  of 
course,  won't  think  mine  is  better  than  Mary's  because  some  people 
like  her  style  better."  Another  adds,  “My  sketchbook  got  so  full  I 
had  to  change  it  into  three  books  and  call  them  Volumes  I,  II,  and 
III.”  John  says,  “How  many  pictures  have  you  for  the  next  assem¬ 
bly?  I  hope  the  children  talk  loud  enough  and  say  interesting  things. 
We  don’t  want  it  to  drag.” 

What  about  the  children  of  Miss  Black?  The  parents  say  to  the 
principal,  “Joe  used  to  like  art.  He  doesn't  ever  mention  it  now.” 
When  they  are  preparing  an  assembly,  it  is  never  talked  about  in  the 
hall  or  at  home.  The  assembly  is  given.  A  small  number  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  take  part.  There  is  no  pep.  The  pictures  are  mainly  all  light 
values  so  they  do  not  even  show  off  at  the  back  of  the  room.  No  one 
talks  about  a  one-artist  exhibit  because  the  teacher  has  not  cared  to 
give  the  extra  time  to  pin  up  the  exhibits.  The  children  do  not  men¬ 
tion  sketchbooks  because  they  do  not  have  sketchbooks  for  drawings 
just  for  fun.  All  of  their  drawings  are  made  to  correlate  with  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  English.  Both  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Black  have 
had  excellent  art  training.  Perhaps  Miss  Black  has  had  more.  To 
Miss  Black,  however,  teaching  art  is  one  very  small  part  of  her  daily 
program.  If  she  did  not  need  the  money,  she  would  not  teach.  She 
goes  through  the  motions  and  the  children  like  her  because  she  is  fond 
of  children.  She  is  an  unenthusiastic  but  a  very  likable  person.  She 
lacks  the  push,  the  insistence,  on  getting  from  the  children  the  best 
they  have  to  give.  Many  children  are  like  many  adults  who  choose 
the  path  of  least  resistance.  They  need  to  be  shaken,  so  to  speak,  out 
of  this  satisfied  state  and  made  to  aim  higher,  to  make  beads  of  per- 
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spiration  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  big  things.  The  teacher’s  big 
task  is  to  instil  in  them  the  desire  to  make  progress. 

The  teacher  has  another  big  task  in  ordering  and  caring  for  ma¬ 
terials,  in  furnishing  a  room  which  gives  the  children  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  chance  to  work.  The  children  can  do  much  for  themselves,  but 
the  teacher  is  needed  here.  If  the  white  tempera  paint  is  the  kind 
that  stays  sticky  so  that  the  snow  scene  of  one  child  sticks  to  the 
night  scene  of  another  child,  such  white  paint  must  not  be  ordered  on 
next  year’s  supply  list.  If  the  crayons  break  too  easily,  the  teacher 
must  get  samples  from  all  the  companies  who  sell  crayons  and  order 
the  kind  that  do  not  break. 

The  cupboards  in  the  room  must  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
If  desks  and  cupboard  fastenings  are  old,  the  teacher  must  see  that 
they  are  repaired  so  that  they  will  not  fall  on  the  children  and  hurt 
their  feet.  If  one  child  uses  more  than  his  share  of  paint  or  clay,  the 
teacher  must  step  in  and  say,  “Johnny,  I  think  the  way  you  work  is 
the  ideal  way.  You  paint  things  large  and  you  model  your  clay  things 
large.  I’ll  have  to  ask  you,  however,  for  the  next  few  weeks  to  make 
some  small  things  because  we  have  just  so  much  paint  and  clay  and 
we  must  try  to  give  every  child  the  same  chance.” 

The  teacher  sees  that  such  rules  as  the  following  are  not  broken 
without  punishment.  The  rules  are  not  mentioned  unless  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  makes  it  necessary. 

1.  Clay  cannot  be  thrown. 

2.  We  never  touch  a  paint  brush  to  anyone’s  ears  or  cheeks. 

3.  We  do  not  put  chalk  marks  on  people’s  backs. 

4.  We  do  not  put  paint  marks  or  chalk  marks  on  the  walls. 

Rule  1  needs  to  be  mentioned  in  our  school  about  once  in  three 
years.  Rule  4  has  been  mentioned  only  once  in  a  period  of  four  years, 
but  Rules  2  and  3  have  been  stated  on  the  average  six  times  a  year, 
especially  in  sixth-grade  classes  with  the  majority  of  their  members 
boys.  The  rules  have  been  stated  to  show  that  even  in  a  real  free 
class  there  are  certain  rules  which  must  not  be  violated.  The  violat¬ 
ing  of  these  rules  results  in  the  lack  of  freedom  for  creative  art  work. 

The  most  beautiful  creative  art  work  has  been  done  by  children 
in  private  classes  in  this  country,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Vienna.  In  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  teachers  they  have  always  stressed  this  point,  “Disci- 
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pline  is  not  considered.  We  simply  exclude  any  child  who  is  trouble¬ 
some,  or  any  child  who  is  not  enthusiastic.  I  he  public-school  teach¬ 
er  and  the  teacher  in  laboratory  schools  in  universities  and  normal 
schools  cannot  exclude  the  troublesome  child.  He  must  be  disci¬ 
plined.  She  cannot  exclude  the  unenthusiastic  child.  The  troublesome 
child  and  the  unenthusiastic  child  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  group, 
but  they  must  be  blended  into  the  group  so  that  harmony  results  if 

we  are  to  get  the  spirit  necessary  to  make  the  best  children  want  to 
create. 

Ihis  is  the  teacher’s  task.  It  is  a  supreme  one,  and  no  good  teach¬ 
er  ever  feels  that  she  has  mastered  it.  She  is  alert  to  improve. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  CHILDREN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  subjects  of  children's  illustrations  are  influenced  by  many  fac¬ 
tors,  among  which  are  the  following:  (i)  age  of  the  child;  (2)  whether 
the  child  is  a  boy  or  a  girl;  (3)  nationality  of  the  child  over  seven 
years  of  age;  (4)  the  home  of  the  child;  (5)  his  health;  (6)  his  happi¬ 
ness;  (7)  his  intelligence;  (8)  his  playmates;  (9)  his  teacher;  (10)  his 
other  school  subjects;  and  (n)  his  summer  vacations. 

W  e  can  make  some  general  statements  about  the  subjects  of  chil¬ 
dren's  drawings.  Subjects  most  often  illustrated  by  children  through 
the  age  of  seven  are  happy  subjects,  such  as  children  having  fun,  ani¬ 
mals,  boats,  airplanes,  sunsets,  pictures  of  houses  with  trees  and 
flowers,  fountains,  and  castles.  The  nationality  of  the  child  affects 
the  subject  or  the  style  very  little  below  the  age  of  eight  years.  The 
houses  and  people  drawn  by  children  in  Japan,  China,  Switzerland, 
Hawaii,  and  America  resemble  one  another  so  much  that  if  a  pile  of 
these  drawings  was  scattered  by  the  wind,  we  could  not  tell  from 
which  country  each  came.  The  little  child  draws  the  way  he  does  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  little  child.  The  drawings  of  the  boys  under  the  age  of 
seven  differ  very  little  from  those  of  the  girls  in  subject  or  in  style. 

As  the  children  grow  older  we  can  tell  which  drawing  wTas  made  in 
China  and  which  in  America.  Children  eight  years  of  age  and  older 
draw  by  looking  at  things.  Naturally  their  drawings  begin  to  take 
on  the  appearances  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  The  drawings 
by  boys  and  girls  of  eight  years  are  very  different  in  subject  matter. 
The  boys  give  most  of  their  attention  to  drawing  airplanes  and  boats. 
The  girls  are  more  interested  in  drawing  children  and  fknvers.  Both 
boys  and  girls  are  enthusiastic  about  drawing  castles,  houses,  street- 
scenes,  and  animals. 

At  the  age  of  ten  and  eleven  there  are  more  marked  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  subjects  chosen  by  boys  and  girls.  Often  the  boys  draw 
wars,  holdups,  and  cartoons.  They  draw  airplanes  and  boats  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  they  had  for  these  subjects  when  they  were 
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younger.  Often  girls  of  this  age  like  to  draw  pretty  high-school  girls 
and  old-fashioned  ladies.  Almost  never  does  a  girl  of  this  age  draw  an 
airplane  or  a  boat.  Occasionally  a  child  makes  a  drawing  on  such 
subjects  as  the  following:  “How  I  feel  when  I'm  dizzy,"  “Anger," 


By  Third-Grade  Girls 


“Jealousy,"  “Biliousness,"  “The  Dance  of  the  Shooting  Star,"  “The 
Dream  of  the  Rainbow."  As  many  boys  as  girls  illustrate  such  sub¬ 
jects. 

Seldom  do  children  in  our  American  schools  draw  Madonnas  and 
angels.  One  wonders  why  in  the  drawings  of  German  and  Austrian 
children  we  see  many  Madonnas  and  angels  and  in  drawings  of 
American  children  see  them  almost  never.  They  seldom  draw  sick¬ 
ness  or  death. 
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Subjects  of  children’s  illustrations  grow  more  specific  and  less 
general  as  the  children  grow  older.  The  child  of  six  years  is  satisfied 
if  his  drawing  is  a  bird,  while  the  child  of  seven  years  wants  it  to  be  a 
bluebird  or  a  robin.  The  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  wants  every  little 
detail  of  the  bluebird  or  robin  to  be  correct. 


By  Third-Grade  Boys 


As  children  grow  older,  their  subjects  are  more  influenced  by  their 
surroundings.  Their  subjects  reflect  their  personalities.  The  child 
from  the  home  of  the  architect  often  draws  more  objects  in  correct 
perspective.  The  child  from  the  home  of  the  artist  shows  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  home  more  than  he  did  when  he  was  younger. 

His  health  and  happiness  affect  the  subjects  of  his  illustrations. 
Sometimes  the  crippled  child  draws  children  engaged  in  activities  of 
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which  he  is  deprived.  Sometimes  the  frail  child  tries  to  draw  very 
strong  looking  people.  Usually,  however,  the  most  expressive  chil¬ 
dren  reflect  their  personalities  in  their  work.  One  of  our  most  talent¬ 
ed  little  girls  drew  the  little  girl  in  her  pictures  so  much  like  herself 
that  people  looking  at  the  pictures  often  said,  “Who  drew  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Alice  Brown?”  If  grown-ups  were  seen  in  her  pictures  they 
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resembled  her  father  and  her  mother.  One  day  I  heard  a  friend  say 
to  her,  “That  looks  like  your  mother.” 

Alice  was  furious.  She  stamped  her  feet  as  she  said,  “My  mother 
doesn't  look  like  that.  My  mother  is  better  looking.”  Her  remark 
showed  that  she  was  not  aiming  to  have  the  woman  in  the  picture 
represent  her  mother. 

Tall,  thin  boys  and  girls  usually  draw  the  people  in  their  pictures 
tall  and  thin.  Short,  fat  children  usually  draw  short,  fat  people. 

The  intelligent  children  choose  different  subjects  from  the  less 
intelligent  children.  The  results  of  the  intelligent  children  are  not 
always  more  artistic  in  color  and  pattern,  but  the  subject  matter  of 
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the  many  pictures  is  more  varied.  The  brighter,  quicker  children 
usually  draw  more  quickly.  Their  heads  are  full  of  many  ideas  to  be 
worked  out.  They  want  to  draw  each  quickly  and  hurry  on  to  the 
next. 

Often  a  child  illustrates  one  subject  at  intervals  in  his  elementary- 
school  life  and  then  illustrates  the  same  subject  in  high  school. 

Mary  in  elementary  school  often  drew  in  her  pictures  a  girl  lying 
on  her  stomach  on  a  crude  dock,  fishing.  At  intervals  of  several  years 
she  drew  this  same  composition.  Twice  so  far  in  her  high-school  art 
she  has  used  this  same  theme.  The  girl  in  the  picture  is  growing  older 
as  the  creator  of  the  picture  grows  older.  Sometimes  the  medium 
changes  from  pencil  to  chalk— then  tempera,  ink,  silhouette,  and 
finally  wood  block— but  the  girl  is  still  fishing,  and  is  lying  in  the 
same  position. 

Another  little  girl  often  drew  a  picture  of  a  girl  on  skis.  Often  she 
made  the  girl  fall  off.  At  intervals  of  several  years  she  illustrated  the 
same  subject.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  spent  a  year  in  a  school  in 
Switzerland.  In  a  letter  she  sent  me  a  series  of  sketches  of  herself  on 
skis.  The  girl  represented  herself  enjoying  the  wonderful  winter 
sports  of  Switzerland.  I  compared  the  series  with  one  she  had  made 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  age  of  nine.  The  series  contained  the  same 
steps:  (i)  starting,  (2)  beginning  to  fall,  (3)  more  unbalanced,  (4)  on 
the  snow  with  legs  in  air. 

The  same  little  girl  carried  her  interest  in  horses  through  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school  until  she  became  an  expert  rider  of  horses  and 
an  expert  drawer  of  horses. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  several  sketches  made  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  one  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Her  elementary- 
school  horse  sketches  may  be  seen  in  chapter  ix  in  “Sketches  by 
Alice.” 
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A  famous  preacher,  Dr.  M.  S.  Rice  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  a  talk 
at  a  Methodist  convention  stressed  the  importance  of  a  globe  in  the 
home  of  every  child.  He  said,  “If  you  have  a  child,  get  a  globe. 
Put  his  finger  on  the  city  where  he  lives.  Encourage  him  to  look 
often  at  the  globe.  It  will  become  sticky  with  syrup  and  need  to  be 
washed,  but  every  home  with  a  child  should  also  have  a  globe.”  In 
his  forceful  way  he  convinced  his  audience  of  the  necessity  of  a  child’s 
feeling  that  his  city  and  his  country  were  a  part  of  the  world. 

As  the  school  and  home  attempt  to  give  a  world-consciousness  to 
the  child,  so  the  art  teacher  wants  to  give  him  a  consciousness  of  his 
place  in  the  whole  history  of  art.  She  will  attempt  to  make  him  feel 
the  bigness  of  it  all. 

Children  learn  by  looking  at  things  done  by  people  more  experi¬ 
enced  than  themselves;  they  also  learn  by  doing  things  themselves. 
The  accompanying  illustration  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  is  done  in  a 
technique  which  we  found  that  the  sixth  graders  enjoyed.  The  medi¬ 
um  is  pencil  and  black- wax  crayon.  The  frieze  inserted  here  was 
shown  to  the  children.  They  attempted  to  do  parts  of  the  frieze  in 
this  technique.  The  results  in  some  cases  were  poor,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  gained  in  appreciation  by  making  the  effort. 

The  children  were  shown  many  illustrations  of  Greek  vases.  They 
were  then  shown  these  illustrations  of  modern  vases  done  in  the 
style  of  the  Greeks.  Some  children  said,  “Let  us  try  to  make  some 
too.” 

In  all  progressive  schools  today  the  children  who  study  Greek  his¬ 
tory  see  many  pictures  of  Greek  statues  and  try  to  carve  some  of  the 
statues  in  soap.  Soap-carving  is  difficult  for  the  majority  of  ele¬ 
mentary-school  children,  but  the  children  learn  by  seeing  the  results 
of  the  most  successful  children  in  the  class  and  they  enjoy  the  at¬ 
tempt  even  if  they  don’t  succeed.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  require  a 
successful  result  from  each  child.  In  any  appreciation  subject  there 
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should  be  no  force.  The  best  results  come  because  the  teacher  has 
inspired  the  children  to  want  to  do  the  handwork. 

When  the  children  in  a  free  period  in  art  are  attempting  to  model 
heads,  they  usually  find  great  difficulty  in  making  the  cheeks  round. 
The  face  is  often  made  as  a  flat  plane  with  a  nose  added.  Doll  heads 
can  be  used  as  models.  The  teacher  has  a  great  opportunity  here  to 
show  the  children  pictures  of  archaic  Greek  statues  and  later  ones. 
They  will  see  the  head  becoming  more  true  to  life  as  the  Greeks  ad¬ 
vanced  step  by  step  in  their  ability  to  model  the  head.  When  the 
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Study  of  Archaic  and  Developed 
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child  is  attempting  to  make  the  face  “real,’’  he  is  much  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  as  a  nation  worked  on  this  problem. 

At  this  point  children  should  be  shown  illustrations  of  the  best 
modern  sculpture  and  the  best  negro  sculpture,  and  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  many  art  students  today  enjoy  the  archaic  Greek  stat¬ 
ues  and  the  primitive  sculpture  as  much  and  more  than  the  Greek 
sculpture  of  the  Golden  Age. 

The  approach  in  all  of  our  exposing  of  elementary  children  to  the 
history  of  art  should  be  that  of  showing  them  how  people  of  different 
times  and  places  did  things  in  different  ways.  There  should  be  no 
adverse  criticism.  We  should  rather  leave  them  with  the  feeling  that 
the  history  of  art  is  interesting  because  we  have  variety,  just  as  our 
homes  are  interesting  today  because  in  each  there  is  expressed  the 
personalities  of  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

Any  history  of  art  which  is  given  to  children  must  be  introduced 
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in  a  natural  situation.  When  they  are  painting  night  scenes  the 
teacher  can  arrange  a  series  as  follows: 

1.  Show  them  the  picture  which  is  perhaps  the  first  nocturne  in 
art,  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  “The  Nativity”;  Predella  piece  from  “Ado¬ 
ration  of  Magi — Uffizi.”1 

2.  Other  paintings  of  the  Nativity  in  Italian  Painting. 

3.  Night  scenes  by  Whistler  and  more  modern  painters. 

The  night  scenes  thus  shown  have  introduced  them  in  a  small  way 
to  Italian  painting  and  the  moderns. 

At  Christmas  time  we  can  introduce  them  still  further  to  Italian 
painting  by  showing  them  as  many  reproductions  as  possible  of 
Italian  Madonnas. 

When  they  study  Holland  we  can  expose  them  to  pictures  of  the 
best  painters  of  Holland. 

When  the  girls  are  enthusiastic  about  the  costume  paper  dolls 
mentioned  in  chapter  ii  they  are  enthusiastic  about  English  figure¬ 
painting  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  French  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  painting  of  Watteau,  Fragonard,  and  Boucher. 

In  the  art  room  at  intervals  during  the  year  we  can  pin  up  pic¬ 
tures  of  trees  traced  through  the  history  of  art.  At  another  time  we  can 
post  a  series  of  the  horse  in  painting  and  sculpture.  At  other  times 
we  can  exhibit  a  series  on  wood  interiors,  sunlight,  paintings  of  chil¬ 
dren,  portraits  of  men  and  women,  the  dog,  the  sea.  The  teacher 
may  mention  artists'  names  but  not  ask  children  to  remember  them. 
Each  time  they  hear  a  name  it  becomes  more  fixed  in  their  minds. 

The  books  (1)  Ancient  Painting ,  by  Swindler;2  (2)  Alice  in  Ele- 
phantland ,  by  Mary  Hastings  Bradley;  and  (3)  Alice  in  Jungleland, 
by  the  same  author,  are  popular  with  the  children  who  are  interested 
in  animal  drawing  and  design.  The  children  became  so  interested  in 
the  animals  in  the  Swindler  book  that  they  decided  to  give  an  as¬ 
sembly  and  tell  about  the  designs.  When  Emmy  Lou  was  busy  mak¬ 
ing  her  flower  designs  one  day  the  teacher  showed  the  children  some 
flower  designs  in  the  Swindler  book.  When  Langdon  was  working  on 
his  portraits  she  showed  him  the  Roman  portraits. 

1  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  A  History  of  Italian  Painting.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  1923. 

2  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1929. 
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When  children  are  making  snow  paintings  they  are  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  exhibit  pinned  up  by  the  teacher.  In  this  exhibit  are  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  by  the  teacher  herself  to  show  the  texture  of  snow  on 
long-needled  pine  trees,  on  the  spruce,  on  grasses  of  different  kinds, 
and  on  the  lakeshore  rocks.  There  are  pictures  of  people  having  fun 
in  the  northern  snow,  the  teacher  herself  with  others  on  a  long  tobog¬ 
gan  with  a  bell  that  keeps  ringing  as  the  toboggan  speeds  down  the 
hill.  The  pictures  show  people  on  skis  in  Minnesota,  at  the  Sand 
Dunes  near  Chicago,  and  in  Switzerland.  In  the  same  exhibit  are 
sketches  the  teacher  made  of  snow  scenes,  some  in  chalk,  some  in  oil, 
and  large  photographs  of  houses,  churches,  little  log  cabins,  and  big 
freight  boats  stuck  in  the  ice — all  of  them  covered  with  snow. 

Then  there  are  colored  reproductions  of  snow  paintings  which  the 
teacher  tells  the  children  she  has  collected  by  writing  to  every  art 
museum  in  the  world.  The  children  are  interested  in  the  tapestry¬ 
like  pictures  of  Fjaestad  of  Sweden  and  sculpturesque  brush  strokes 
of  some  of  the  American  painters. 

As  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  we  hear  such  remarks  as  these, 
“It  surely  must  be  fun  to  live  where  there  are  many  snow  hills  so 
that  you  can  ski  and  toboggan.1' 

“Yes,"  the  teacher  remarks.  “In  my  opinion  winter  sports  are 
much  more  fun  than  summer  sports.  The  people  up  north  wear  gay 
clothes  when  they  skate.  You  seldom  see  girls  in  Chicago  with 
bright  red  or  bright  green  German  socks  and  boys  with  bright  green 
trousers.  And  the  colors  show  off  well  up  north  against  the  pure 
white  snow  with  evergreens  and  birches  around  the  little  lake  or 
river  on  which  the  people  skate.  That  picture  by  George  Bellows 
up  there  on  the  mounting  board  makes  me  think  of  the  skating  up 
north." 

John  speaks,  “I  think  I  like  the  pictures  of  snow  where  the  paint¬ 
ers  have  made  some  violet,  orange,  green,  and  blue  in  the  snow.  All 
of  us  have  been  making  the  snow  white.  I’m  going  to  put  some  color 
in  the  snow  picture  I  make  today.” 

“And,"  said  Mary,  “I’ve  noticed  another  thing  in  those  pictures 
pinned  up.  There  is  a  moonlight  scene  with  a  green  tone  over  the 
whole  picture.  Even  the  snow  is  a  light  green.  There  is  another  night 
picture  with  a  violet  tone  over  everything — even  the  snow  is  light 
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violet.  I’m  going  to  make  a  night  scene  in  tones  of  violet.  I'm  going 
to  start  with  a  piece  of  light- violet  paper  and  just  leave  that  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  roofs.” 

‘Til  tell  you  one  thing,”  says  Jane.  “Nobody  has  made  the  dirty 
Chicago  snow.  I’ll  make  such  a  picture  and  I’ll  make  the  snow  real 
gray.” 

“I’ve  noticed  another  thing,”  says  Jack,  “that’s  better  in  the 
artists’  pictures  than  in  ours,  and  that’s  the  way  they  make  the 
lights  in  the  building — not  all  the  same  yellow  or  orange  the  way 
we’ve  been  doing,  but  some  a  little  more  greenish,  others  a  little  more 
orange,  some  dimmer,  some  brighter.  Theirs  look  more  real  than 
ours.  I’m  going  to  try  that  in  my  Michigan  Avenue.  I  can  just  put 
some  paint  on  top  of  what  I've  already  done.” 


PART  II 
USE 


CHAPTER  XIII 


MODELING  FOR  A  DEFINITE  USE 

The  children  wanted  to  make  Christmas  presents  which  their 
fathers,  mothers,  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  could  use.  A  paper 
weight  seemed  to  be  a  practical  article,  but  the  designs  made  by  the 
children  were  so  poor  that  the  teacher  made  some  designs  to  show 
them.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  designs  made  by  the 
teacher. 

After  seeing  the  teacher’s  designs  the  children  made  better  original 
ones.  Each  composition  made  by  the  teacher  exposes  the  child  to 
better  composition  and  helps  him  to  learn  to  fill  the  space.  In  our 
elementary-school  art  there  are  certain  big  principles  we  need  to 
keep  stressing,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year.  Two  of  these  are:  (i)  a  strong  dark-and-light 
pattern  and  (2)  a  composition  that  fills  the  space.  Margaret  made 
a  picture  of  herself  modeling. 

Another  problem  of  interest  to  the  children,  especially  the  second 
graders,  is  that  of  making  candlesticks.  The  most  satisfactory  ones 
made  by  our  children  were  the  small,  almost  cube-shaped  candle¬ 
sticks,  painted  with  black  water  color  and  shellaced.  The  black  be¬ 
came  beautiful  and  shiny  and  set  off  the  bright-colored  candles. 
The  children  made  a  box  to  hold  the  candlesticks  when  they  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  their  mothers.  On  the  box  they  made  an  all-over  de¬ 
sign  of  candlelights.  The  teacher  made  compositions  of  the  candle¬ 
sticks  in  use  at  a  party  and  on  the  tray  of  a  sick  child.  The  composi¬ 
tions  made  the  children  more  enthusiastic  about  making  the  candle¬ 
sticks  and  exposed  them  again  to  compositions  better  than  their  own. 

Jack  made  a  rest  for  his  book.  He  said  it  bothered  him  to  try  to 
keep  the  book  open  at  the  right  place  and  write  on  his  English  papers 
at  the  same  time.  He  therefore  made  for  himself  a  large  clay  stand 
with  grooves  in  it.  In  this  he  placed  his  book.  It  stood  up  at  just 
the  slant  he  wanted.  He  painted  it  bright  green  and  shellaced  it. 

Modeling  enriches  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  The  teacher 
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of  the  academic  subjects  can  often  get  better  results  than  the  art 
teacher  coming  into  the  room  for  a  short  period.  When  children  are 
studying  Indians  in  Grade  III,  they  like  to  model  bowls.  Sometimes 
they  use  colored  plasticine,  choosing,  of  course,  the  reds,  browns, 
tans,  and  blacks  of  real  Indian  pottery.  They  make  the  designs  of 
the  different  colors.  Sometimes  they  model  the  bowls  out  of  clay 
that  gets  hard.  They  paint  the  bowls  with  water  color  and  shellac 
them. 

The  fourth  graders  in  science  every  year  model  prehistoric  ani¬ 
mals.  They  also  model  the  different  planets  and  arrange  them  by 
hanging  them  on  wires. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


STAINED-GLASS  WINDOWS  TO  SHUT  OUT  THE 

GLARE  OF  THE  SUN 

Several  years  ago  a  high-school  class  painted  some  windows  for  the 
kindergarten.  The  paint  had  worn  off  and  faded  so  that  the  windows 
were  shabby.  The  kindergarten  teacher  and  children  asked  the 
sixth-grade  children  to  make  new  windows. 

We  proceeded  in  this  way:  Any  child  who  wished  to  do  so  drew 
pencil  sketches  for  the  windows.  Sixty-five  sketches  were  made. 
These  were  pinned  up  in  the  kindergarten  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  voted  on  the  designs  they 
would  like  enlarged  for  their  windows.  The  following  points  were 
noted: 

1.  The  sketches  of  fairy  stories  got  no  votes. 

2.  The  children  voted  for  the  sketches  which  had  in  them  children 
the  age  of  themselves.  No  picture  of  a  child  eight  or  nine  years  of  age 
got  a  vote. 

3.  They  liked  best  the  pictures  of  children  doing  what  they  liked 
to  do — playing  with  a  sailboat,  digging  in  sand,  playing  with  toys, 
watering  the  flowers. 

The  pictures  chosen  were  handed  back  to  the  children  who  made 
them.  With  colored  India  ink  and  vellum  paper  the  children  made 
the  windows.  They  stood  as  they  worked  so  that  they  could  swing  in 
the  lines  of  the  picture  with  freedom.  As  they  worked  they  took 
turns  helping  each  other  hold  the  pictures  up  to  the  window,  to  see 
how  the  colors  looked  when  the  light  shone  through  them.  The 
teacher  gave  no  criticism  of  the  compositions,  but  she  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  about  the  color:  On  pieces  of  paper  she  showed 
them  how  much  more  beautiful  the  blue  looked  when  it  had  rubbed 
into  it  a  little  violet  in  some  places  and  a  little  green  in  other  places. 
The  majority  liked  the  effect  of  broken  color  better  than  the  plain 
blue.  The  child  who  made  the  picture  of  the  children  digging  in  the 
sand  had  a  monotonous  yellow  for  the  sand.  The  teacher  suggested 
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that  she  run  a  little  orange  and  green  into  the  yellow.  Margaret  said, 
“No  I  want  it  smooth  yellow.’’  The  teacher  copied  Margaret’s  pic¬ 
ture,  made  the  yellow  with  streaks  of  orange  and  green  in  it  and  put 
it  up  beside  the  picture  made  by  the  child.  She  took  the  child  to  the 
churches  near  by  to  see  the  windows.  After  four  days  Margaret  said, 
“I  believe  I  do  like  the  broken  color  best."  Then  Margaret  rubbed 
a  little  orange  and  green  into  hers. 


Making  Stained-Glass  Windows 


Stained- Glass  Windows  in  Place 
in  Grade  I 


The  children  drew  very  narrow  black-ink  lines  to  look  like  the 
lead  that  joins  the  pieces  of  glass.  The  teacher  had  to  prove  to  them 
that  wide  lines  were  better.  To  illustrate  her  point  she  made  a  win¬ 
dow  design  with  wide  lines  and  placed  it  on  the  window  next  to  a 
design  made  by  a  child.  The  children  exclaimed,  “Yes,  it  really  does 
show  off  better!  Who  would  believe  that  those  lines  would  need  to 
be  so  wide?” 

Six  windows  were  needed  for  the  kindergarten.  The  children  made 
fourteen  so  that  the  kindergarten  children  could  choose  the  six  they 
liked  best.  After  the  kindergarten  children  made  their  choice,  the 
first  grade  decided  that  they  would  like  the  rest.  The  teacher  in  the 
library  asked  the  children  if  they  would  make  three  for  her.  The 
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children  drew  many  sketches  of  children  reading  books  and  sketches 
of  characters  in  the  books.  Three  were  chosen  from  forty  sketches. 

We  enjoyed  the  windows  for  three  years.  They  faded,  however,  in 
the  hot  Chicago  sun  and  since  they  were  glued  to  the  glass,  they 
could  not  be  taken  down  and  repainted  by  the  children.  The  college 
girls  climbed  up  on  high  ladders  and  repainted  the  windows.  When 
the  windows  were  new  they  were  so  charming  that  we  hoped  to  get 
them  copied  in  real  glass  and  made  permanent.  The  expense  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  permanent  was  too  great.  After  several  years  the  window 
designs  became  shabby  and  were,  therefore,  torn  down.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  we  have  ever  worked 
out. 


CHAPTER  X\ 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  THE  TOY  SHOP 

The  children  in  the  elementary-school  library  used  pieces  of  col¬ 
ored  paper  for  bookmarks.  One  day  a  child  suggested  making  book¬ 
marks  to  give  away  for  Christmas,  but  no  children  had  any  good 
plans  for  them.  The  teacher  suggested  that  the  bookmarks  would 
need  to  be  done  in  waterproof  ink  so  that  no  color  could  possibly  rub 


off  on  the  pages  of  the  book.  To  inspire  the  children  to  make  original 
designs  she  made  the  bookmark  designs  shown  in  the  illustration  and 
the  composition  of  the  bookmark  in  use.  The  wise  teacher  will  not 
encourage  her  children  to  make  things  to  give  away  unless  they  can 
make  things  which  are  really  useful  and  good  enough  to  be  used. 
Many  schools  are  full  of  atrocious  pieces  of  handwork,  such  as  birch- 
bark  picture  frames  painted  with  blue  forget-me-nots. 

A  problem  which  the  teacher  found  useful  enough  to  give  to  her 
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friends  was  the  following,  a  little  string  box  for  the  kitchen  with  a 
little  notebook  to  match.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
the  simple  way  in  which  the  box  and  notebook  were  made.  The 
teacher  encouraged  the  children  to  think  of  the  color  schemes  in  the 
kitchens  of  their  homes  or  the  homes  of  their  friends.  She  made  sev¬ 
eral  samples  to  inspire  the  children.  In  handwork  in  which  we  are 
aiming  for  a  neatly  finished  result,  the  power  of  example  cannot  be 

overemphasized.  The  finished 
product  inspires  the  children  in 
this  way :  They  see  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  something  really 
beautiful  out  of  simple  paper  if 
the  workmanship  is  accurate. 
The  teacher  made  one  box  of 
gray  and  blue  and  put  in  it  a  ball 
of  blue  string  and  another  ball  of 
gray.  She  made  the  notebook 
to  match.  She  made  another  box 
almost  like  the  first  in  design, 
but  this  box  she  shellaced  so  that 
the  children  could  compare  the 
two  boxes  made  of  the  same 
material,  one  being  shiny,  the 
other  one  natural  paper.  “These 
boxes,”  she  said,  “are  for  the 
kitchen  of  the  friend  in  whose  home  I  live.  She  has  white  cupboards, 
white  woodwork,  and  blue-and-white  curtains.  I  could  have  made 
the  boxes  blue  and  white,  but  I  rather  liked  this  light  gray  with 
the  blue.” 

Turning  to  another  box,  she  said,  “This  rose-and-gray  box  is  for 
an  old  lady  who  lives  with  her  daughter.  She  has  a  very  large  bed¬ 
room  with  many  beautiful  rose  things  in  it.  Her  walls  are  gray.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  when  I  went  to  see  her  she  looked  and  looked  and  couldn’t 
find  a  piece  of  string.  Last  Christmas  I  gave  her  a  box  like  this  of 
rose  and  gray.  The  old  lady  has  a  great  deal  of  money.  She  gets 
many  expensive  presents.  She  said  to  me,  ‘No  present  pleased  me 
more  than  that  box  for  string.  I  needed  it.  I  only  wish  the  box  had 
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been  large  enough  to  hold  a  bigger  ball  of  string.’  ”  The  teacher 
went  on,  “You  see,  I  did  make  it  large  this  time.  I  have  put  a  twen- 
ty-five-cent  ball  of  gray  string  in  it.  The  old  lady  uses  much  string 
because  she  has  many  grandchildren  to  whom  she  sends  presents  at 
Easter,  Valentine’s  Day,  and  Halloween,  as  well  as  on  Christmas. 
I  made  a  little  notebook  to  match  the  string  box.” 

One  of  the  most  popular  problems  with  our  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
boys  was  the  making  of  aluminum  animals.  Usually  the  animal  and 


Aluminum  Toys 


Papier  Mache  Bowls 


base  were  made  of  light-weight  aluminum  which  was  easily  cut  with 
the  ordinary  school  scissors.  Heavier  sheet  aluminum  was  some¬ 
times  used  for  the  base  of  the  animal. 

Next  in  popularity  with  both  boys  and  girls  of  Grades  V  and  VI  was 
the  papier  mache  bowl  made  in  the  following  way :  Each  child  brought 
to  school  a  bowl  of  a  shape  which  pleased  him.  The  bowl  was  greased 
with  the  school  soap.  Strips  of  paper  toweling  one-half  inch  wide  were 
laid  across  the  bowl,  each  strip  crossing  in  the  center  of  the  bowl. 
The  entire  bowl  was  covered.  Then  more  strips  were  cut.  These 
strips  were  dipped  in  water  and  laid  on  the  table.  They  were  then 
covered  with  paste  and  laid  on  top  of  the  first  layer.  Six  layers  were 
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made.  When  dry,  the  paper  bowl  was  easily  lifted  out.  The  children 
made  original  designs  on  the  bowls,  painted  them  in  tempera, 
and  shellaced  them.  One  boy  painted  and  shellaced  his  bowl  seven 
times,  so  interested  was  he  in  getting  a  beautiful  color.  His  bowl 
shaded  from  orange  through  red  to  violet.  The  shading  was  subtle 
and  beautiful. 

The  teacher  and  children  drew  pictures  of  the  children  at  work  on 
the  bowls  and  the  finished  product  in  use.  (Children  of  sixth-grade 
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Stationery  Case  and  Handkerchief  Case 


age  are  becoming  interested  in  sketching  from  a  real  person.  Up  to 
this  time  they  usually  draw  from  memory,  aided  by  some  system  of 
figure-drawing  taught  by  the  teacher.) 

Stationery  cases  and  handkerchief  cases  were  made,  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  These  problems  inspired  original  designs  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality. 

Our  Christmas  Toy  Shop  opens  about  November  29  and  continues 
until  Christmas.  The  aims  are  as  follows:  (1)  to  provide  a  Christmas 
for  the  children  in  the  neighboring  social  centers  and  (2)  to  create  in 
our  children  the  true  Christmas  spirit — the  giving  of  themselves  in 
service.  The  children  are  asked  to  bring  discarded  toys,  dolls,  scraps 
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of  material  for  doll  clothes,  games,  old  magazines  (for  the  pictures) 
and  books  suitable  for  children  of  ages  six  to  twelve. 

They  make  a  few  simple  toys  and  paint  and  repair  many  old  toys. 
A  contribution  of  fifty  cents  is  collected  from  each  child  to  pay  for 
paint  and  other  materials. 


The  Toy  Shop 


The  children  of  Grades  I  and  II  work  in  the  toy  shop  during  school 
hours.  The  children  of  Grades  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  work  in  their 
home  rooms  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  3 : 00  to  4:00  p.m.  The 
work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  and  play-leaders. 
The  woodwork  shop  is  open  several  afternoons  after  school  hours. 

The  toy-shop  room  is  open  during  the  day  for  mothers  to  do  the 
sewing  and  repairing  which  is  too  difficult  for  the  children. 

The  children  come  up  to  the  art  room  whenever  they  have  a  half- 
hour  or  hour.  Some  of  them  make  posters;  others  paint  faces  on  the 
rag  dolls  or  assist  on  any  problem  which  presents  itself. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

USES  OF  CORRUGATED  BOARD 


GRADE  I.  ANIMALS 

The  corrugated  board  that  comes  rolled  around  packages  makes 
little  animals  easy  enough  to  be  made  by  first-grade  children.  The 
stiffer  corrugated  board  is  not  suited  to  this  purpose  because  little 
children  cannot  cut  a  hard  material.  The  flimsy  kind,  however,  is 
easily  cut.  They  can  draw  an  animal,  cut  it  out,  then  draw  around 
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it  to  make  another  animal  like  the  first  one.  The  smooth  sides  of 
the  animal  may  then  be  glued  together,  leaving  the  fluted  sides  as 
the  outside  surface  of  the  animal.  The  raised  parts  may  be  painted 
in  bright  colors  and  the  animal  fastened  to  a  base  made  of  a  heavy 
piece  of  cardboard.  The  easiest  way  for  the  first-grade  child  to  fas¬ 
ten  it  is  as  follows:  Stick  little  balls  of  plasticine  on  the  feet  of  the 
animal.  Press  hard.  No  glue  or  paste  is  needed.  The  plasticine  holds 
it  in  place. 
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GRADE  II.  A  SCREEN 

The  second  grades  made  a  screen  for  their  library  corner  of  odd 
pieces  of  wallboard  and  wood.  It  was  necessary  to  cover  the  places 
where  the  pieces  of  wallboard  had  been  fitted  together,  so  the  chil¬ 
dren  glued  corrugated  paper  on  to  the  wallboard.  They  painted  the 
paper  many  bright  colors  and  shellaced  it. 

GRADE  III.  COSTUMES;  HEALTH  PLAY 

The  third-grade  children  used  the  corrugated  paper  for  costumes 
for  a  health  play.  The  characters  in  the  play  were  vegetables  and 
cooking  utensils.  All  the  vegetables  were  cut  out  large  enough  to 
cover  the  child  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his  knees.  A  hole  was  cut 
out  for  his  face.  Then  the  back  of  the  cardboard  was  painted  the 
appropriate  color  for  the  vegetable.  Two  strings  were  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  vegetable  so  that  the  costume  was  tied  on  apron  fashion. 

The  coffee  pot,  teapot,  and  frying  pan  needed  for  the  play  were 
made  in  this  same  way. 

GRADE  IV.  SIDES  OF  A  PUPPET  SHOW 

The  sides  of  the  stage  for  a  puppet  show  were  made  of  corrugated 
paper.  The  smooth  side  was  used  on  the  outside.  After  the  paper 
was  painted  with  calcimine,  the  result  was  as  good  as  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  wallboard. 

GRADE  V.  POSTERS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

Large  posters  were  made  by  the  fifth-grade  children  during  their 
study  of  transportation.  Boats,  airplanes,  and  tanks  were  made  of 
corrugated  paper  and  pasted  on  cardboard  and  then  painted. 
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ART  HELPS  OTHER  SUBJECTS  IN  THE 

CURRICULUM 

The  child  who  reads  about  a  Roman  house  and  builds  a  crude 
representation  of  it  knows  more  about  the  subject  than  the  child  who 
reads  but  does  not  construct  the  house.  To  make  something  he  must 
be  very  definite  in  his  information. 

The  child  who  tries  to  carve  “The  Discus  Thrower”  is  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  this  part  of  his  Greek  history.  We  cannot  be  sure  how 
much  he  is  getting  sometimes  when  he  merely  reads  about  things. 

I  once  saw  different  stages  of  silkworms  modeled  in  clay  by  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  studying  the  silk  industry.  Dolls  were  dressed  in  silk. 
These  activities  were  a  small  part  of  the  entire  program  in  which  all 
sorts  of  opportunities  had  been  given  children  to  work  with  their 
hands. 

The  children  are  as  interested  in  weaving  as  they  are  in  modeling 
and  constructing.  The  illustration  shows  some  rugs  made  by  the 
children  and  used  in  story  hour. 

The  children  in  some  schools  use  typewriters  nowadays.  They 
make  folders  to  hold  the  typed  papers.  The  folder  is  sometimes  very 
simple  with  the  word  “Typing”  printed  on  the  cover.  Some  children 
prefer  to  make  a  more  elaborate  cover  with  a  design  made  of  a  type¬ 
writer  or  a  child  typing.  Similar  folders  are  made  for  geography, 
history,  and  nature  study. 

The  correlation  side  of  school  work  has  been  well  worked  out  in 
the  majority  of  schools,  better  in  some  schools  than  in  others,  de¬ 
pending  upon  whether  the  principal  is  enthusiastic  about  such  work 
and  whether  he  can  secure  teachers  who  are  sympathetic  toward  the 
work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  still  many  people  teaching 
who  do  not  care  to  fuss  with  materials  or  have  any  construction  going 
on  in  their  rooms.  It  makes  them  nervous  to  see  boards  and  card¬ 
board  around.  The  pounding  disturbs  them.  We  cannot  help  but 
wish  that  such  teachers  were  in  college  or  high-school  work.  They 
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do  not  belong  in  the  elementary  school.  Little  children  learn  by  do¬ 
ing  things.  They  should  be  given  many  opportunities  to  work  out 
things. 

In  nature  study  children  want  to  draw  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
trees.  Several  weeks  ago  the  whole  school  had  a  hall  exhibit.  Each 
room  took  a  different  family,  arranged  the  flowers  or  fruit  on  a  table 
in  the  hall,  and  made  posters  and  drawings  to  hang  back  of  the  table. 

The  children  in  one  third  grade  had  for  their  problem  the  com¬ 
posite  family.  The  art  teacher  was  asked  to  help  the  children  draw 
the  many  different  kinds  of  flowers  that  composed  the  family. 

First,  each  child  drew  from  memory  the  dandelion,  aster,  daisy, 
and  other  flowers  which  composed  the  family.  The  little  Chinese  girl 
had  by  far  the  best  flowers.  The  results  of  the  majority  were  very 
poor.  We  therefore  decided  that  we  must  get  as  many  real  flowers  as 
possible.  When  we  could  not  get  real  flowers  for  illustrations,  we 
tried  to  get  pictures.  Many  of  the  seed  catalogues  showed  the  flowers 
but  not  the  leaves. 

The  room  teacher  and  the  art  teacher  decided  to  let  the  children 
help  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in  securing  illustrative  material. 
The  children  found  the  best  pictures  in  the  ten-cent-store  books. 
These  pictures  were  made  in  color.  Many  of  the  illustrations  in 
nature-study  books  were  photographs  and  did  not,  therefore,  help 
with  the  color. 

The  children  found  difficulty  in  drawing  the  flowers  even  when 
they  had  the  colored  pictures  before  them.  The  art  teacher  finally 
drew  flowers  on  the  board  and  the  children  followed  her  step  by  step. 
In  order  to  make  the  flowers  look  “real”  enough  to  satisfy  the  chil¬ 
dren,  it  was  necessary  to  shade  them.  For  example,  the  zinnia  ran 
in  color  from  yellow  through  orange  to  red-orange.  The  leaves  were 
shaded  from  yellow-green  to  blue-green.  The  children  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  the  subtle  blending  of  one  color  into  another.  Their 
tendency  was  to  draw  decided  spots.  The  art  teacher  had  to  show 
them  how  to  blend  the  colors. 

The  shapes  of  the  leaves  of  the  different  flowers  were  difficult. 
The  art  teacher  showed  them  methods  for  drawing  leaves.1 

1  Method  described  in  Jessie  Todd's  Learning  To  Draw  (University  of  Chicago  Press), 
Sets  I-III. 
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Then  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  making  the  white  daisy 
show  on  the  paper.  We  drew  it  with  white  chalk  on  tan  paper.  The 
green  leaves  showed  off  well  on  the  tan  paper.  The  children  loved 
this  drawing  with  white  chalk. 

After  the  art  teacher  had  showed  them  how  to  draw  the  many 
different  kinds  of  flowers  which  comprise  the  composite  family,  she 
decided  that  the  problem  must  not  end  there.  The  children  must  do 
something  original.  She  therefore  made  the  following  suggestions  for 
drawings : 

1.  Vase  of  chrysanthemums  on  a  table,  a  child  arranging  them. 

2.  Children  in  a  field,  making  daisy  chains,  putting  wreaths  on 
heads  of  other  children  (using  tan,  blue,  or  gray  paper  so  that  the 
white  daisies  will  show  off). 

3.  Children  on  horses.  Daisy  fields  in  the  background. 

4.  A  large  bouquet  of  different  kinds  of  flowers  which  belong  to  the 
composite  family. 

5.  Designs  inspired  by  flowers  of  the  composite  family. 

6.  Ideas  children  might  have  after  the  teacher  had  suggested  the 
foregoing  problems. 

It  was  stated  before  that  the  little  Chinese  child  made  the  best 
memory  drawings  of  flowers.  The  majority  of  the  children,  however, 
had  better  flower  drawings  than  Hjinueh  after  the  teacher  had  given 
definite  instruction. 

The  children  gave  an  assembly  called  “The  Composite  Family.” 
They  showed  pictures  to  illustrate  their  talks.  They  read  original 
poems.  The  Chinese  child  had  been  in  our  school  for  three  months  in 
Grade  II  and  for  one  month  in  Grade  III,  but  had  never  spoken  in 
assembly  until  this  nature-study  assembly  was  given.2  She  told 
about  the  flowers  that  were  arranged  on  the  table  on  the  stage. 

After  the  assembly,  she  skipped  across  the  room.  She  has  talked 
ever  since.  This  assembly  was  her  “coming  out.”  The  drawing  had 
helped  to  bring  her  out.  The  art  teacher  had  praised  her  repeatedly 
for  her  flower  drawing.  Her  drawing  on  other  subjects  had  not  been 
worth  praising. 

Another  third  grade  had  for  their  problem  the  gourd  family. 

2  The  teachers  had  made  repeated  efforts,  but  the  child  never  spoke  in  the  school¬ 
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They  drew  pictures  from  memory  of  the  watermelon,  honeydew 
melon,  casaba  melon,  gourds,  cucumbers,  summer  squash,  crooked- 
neck  squash,  big  yellow  squash,  and  pumpkin.  The  memory  pic¬ 
tures  were  not  good.  The  children  brought  the  real  vegetables  and 


Illustrations  for  Poems 

drew  them.  They  tried  to  match  the  colors.  The  art  teacher  drew  on 
the  board  a  cross-section  of  a  watermelon.  She  drew  it  on  paper  so 
that  she  could  illustrate  the  two  values  of  green  in  the  watermelon 
and  the  size  of  the  black  seeds. 

The  children  wanted  to  draw  pictures  of  children  holding  the  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables.  They  had  difficulty  in  drawing  them  on  large  pa¬ 
per.  They  also  had  difficulty  in  drawing  the  faces  and  hair  on  the 
children.  The  art  teacher  helped  them  over  these  difficulties.3 

3  Todd,  op.  cit.,  Set  II. 
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We  have  described  the  correlation  between  nature  study  and  art. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  the  correlation  of  art  with  poetry. 

When  the  children  in  Grade  II  studied  the  Arabs  they  wrote 
poems  about  the  sheep  and  camels  and  illustrated  these  poems.  At 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  they  made  other  poems  and  drawings. 

SHEEP 

Some  sheep  are  very  very  white 
Others  are  just  as  black  as  night 
Sheep  have  nice  thick  woolly  coats 
They  are  cousins  of  the  goats. 

Sheep  are  sheared  in  early  spring 
When  all  the  birds  begin  to  sing. 

After  the  sheep  have  been  carefully  sheared, 

And  from  the  wool,  the  knots  are  cleared, 

The  Arabs  weave  some  beautiful  rugs. 

They  use  sheep  skins  for  water  jugs. 

CAMELS 

Camels  are  so  big  and  humpy 

They’re  hard  to  ride  because  they’re  bumpy. 

Camels  can  travel  where  it’s  sandy, 

That’s  why  the  Arabs  find  them  handy. 

Camels  travel  a  long,  long  way, 

But  they  rest  thru  part  of  the  day. 

Camels  do  not  mind  the  heat 
Because  they  have  big  padded  feet. 

CAMELS 

Camels  live  on  the  desert 
A  long,  long  way  from  here. 

They  carry  luggage  on  their  backs 
They  carry  Arabs  far  and  near. 

They  have  to  walk  a  long,  long  way, 

They  never,  never  stop  to  play. 

If  I  had  a  camel  I’d  ride  it  away, 

All  thru  the  long  bright  sunny  day. 

CAMELS 

Camels  aren’t  able 
To  sleep  in  a  stable, 

They  have  to  sleep  on  the  sand, 
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Because  you  must  know, 

Wherever  they  go, 

They  haven’t  got  stables  on  hand. 

THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving  is  coming  hurrah,  hurray 
To  think  of  the  fun  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
With  turkey  and  cranberry  jelly  and  all 
Thanksgiving  is  the  very  best  day  in  the  fall. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

There  was  a  little  Christmas  tree 
Standing  all  alone 
Along  came  a  fairy 

And  touched  him  on  the  cone 
“Come,”  said  the  fairy 
“Be  a  Christmas  tree. 

All  the  children  love  you. 

How  happy  they  will  be.” 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

For  Christmas  we  have  a  Christmas  tree. 

It’s  bright  and  beautiful  to  see. 

The  little  lights  red,  blue  and  white, 

Shine  and  twinkle  through  the  night. 

WHAT  SANTA  BRINGS 

Santa  Claus  is  very  fat, 

He  goes  around  in  his  red  night  cap. 

He  brings  to  little  girls 
Beautiful  dolls  with  beautiful  curls 
And  he  brings  to  the  little  boys 
Oh!  a  lot  of  railroad  toys 
And  they  make  an  awful  noise. 

SANTA  CLAUS 

Jolly  old  Santa  Claus 
Came  to  our  house. 

He  brought  me  a  tiny  little  toy  mouse, 

He  gave  me  a  sled  while  I  was  in  bed 

Jolly  old  Santa  Claus  came  to  our  house. 
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The  third  grade  cut  linoleum-block  illustrations  for  their  poems. 
The  illustrations  on  this  page  show  some  of  these. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  there  are  certain  big  points  which 
should  be  mentioned: 

i.  Art  should  never  be  simply  a  leaning  post  for  other  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Art  has  the  right  to  exist  for  its  own  sake. 


Linoleum  Block  Illustrations 


2.  The  teacher,  however,  who  never  correlates  her  art  with  other 
school  subjects  misses  a  great  opportunity,  for  some  children  are 
more  interested  in  drawing  pictures  for  the  subject  they  are  studying 
than  pictures  “just  for  fund’ 

3.  The  teacher  who  devotes  part  of  her  art  program  to  “art  for 
art’s  sake”  and  part  to  art  as  it  helps  other  subjects  is  filling  her 
place  in  the  school.  Her  work  is  one  necessary  part  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

4.  The  art  teacher  must  stress  the  importance  of  being  told  far  in 
advance  about  posters,  puppets,  etc.,  that  are  needed  for  plays.  The 
work  can  be  made  more  valuable  if  the  children  have  plenty  of  time 
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to  doit.  If  the  time  is  too  short,  the  teacher  must  say,  “Hurry,  we  need 
this  today.”  Or  she  may  let  the  best  children  do  the  work.  In  that 
case  the  majority  get  no  experience.  With  time  enough  to  do  it,  all 
children  can  do  the  problems.  The  best  results  may  be  chosen,  but 
all  have  had  the  experience  of  trying  out  the  problems. 

5.  Often  art  work  done  for  correlation  is  too  difficult  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  forced.  It  may  help  some  of  the  children,  but  it  is  often 
too  advanced  for  children  of  a  certain  age.  For  example,  in  drawing 
the  flowers  of  the  composite  family,  the  eight-year-old  children  had 
to  attempt  light  and  shadow — a  problem  which  is  difficult  for  people 
to  understand  until  they  are  about  twelve  years  of  age.  In  trying  to 
make  realistic  pictures  of  the  mountains  of  Norway,  there  had  to  be 
subtle  gradations  of  value  to  show  the  structure  in  the  mountains, 
and  subtle  differences  in  line,  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  for 
Grade  III.  When  children  copy  pictures  of  Greek  statues,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  gain  in  appreciation.  The  drawing  is  too  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  a  factor  in  really  “teaching  them  to  draw.”  They  need 
many  simple  steps.4 

4  Jessie  Todd,  Drawing  in  the  Elementary  School  (Department  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago). 
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No  other  activity  in  the  school  is  more  popular  with  the  children 
than  that  of  acting  in  a  play,  especially  if  they  can  make  the  scenery 
and  costumes  for  that  play.  The  first  graders  make  their  trees  for 
the  story  of  “Little  Black  Sambo.”  The  illustration  shows  them  us¬ 
ing  the  heavy  standards  from  the  Physics  Laboratory,  with  several 
sticks  tied  to  each  standard  to  make  the  trunk  of  the  tree  taller.  The 
trunk  is  wound  with  tan  paper  put  on  crudely  to  represent  bark.  The 
leaves  are  cut  out  of  green  construction  paper  and  tied  to  the  top. 


Black  Sambo  The  Wigwam  Making  Indian  Costumes 


A  piece  of  cheap  cloth  is  painted  with  tempera  paints  like  the  skin 
of  a  tiger  and  one  boy  wraps  himself  in  this  cloth  and  crawls  along 
like  a  tiger.  Black  Sambo’s  costume  is  cut  and  sewed  by  the  children. 
Of  course  it  is  crude,  for  a  six-year-old  can  make  only  crude  things. 
How  much  more  it  means  than  the  elaborate  costume  made  in  an¬ 
other  school  by  the  teacher,  mother,  or  dressmaker. 

The  next  illustration  shows  the  second  graders  making  a  wigwam 
in  their  room.  Each  child  in  the  group  has  a  part  in  the  making  of 
the  wigwam,  for  the  bark  is  made  of  many  pieces  of  cheap  bogus 
paper  spotted  with  tempera  paint  and  put  on  in  a  rough  way.  By 
using  pieces  of  paper  12  by  18  size  the  teacher  did  not  need  to  help. 
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The  children  made  their  costumes  of  brown  cambric  and  painted 
them  with  Indian  symbols.  How  much  more  these  crude  costumes 
meant  to  the  children  than  the  more  expensive  ones  which  can  be 
bought  in  the  stores.  Feathers  were  made  of  stiff  paper,  covered  with 
paint  of  different  colors. 

Even  if  the  school  is  composed  of  children  who  have  money  enough 
to  buy  expensive  suits  and  bring  expensive  pottery  and  rugs,  the 


Studying  the  Cave  Ma^ 


wise  teacher  will  encourage  them  to  make  the  material  they  use  in 
their  plays.  The  pottery  may  be  made  of  clay  or  plasticine.  The 
rugs  may  be  made  of  large  pieces  of  cardboard,  painted  like  rugs. 
Children  fortunate  enough  to  own  Indian  rugs  may  bring  them  for 
inspiration  and  help  in  designing. 

The  fourth  graders  make  the  scenery  for  their  study  of  “The  Cave 
Dwellers.”  Sometimes  the  fourth  grader  constructs  a  cave  into  which 
he  can  crawl.  He  makes  it  out  of  boxes  covered  with  paper  painted 
like  rocks.  He  makes  his  costumes  out  of  paper  or  cloth  painted  to 
represent  the  skins  and  furs  of  animals. 

In  acting  the  story  of  Dick  Whittington,  he  makes  two  scenes  of 
cut  paper.  One  represents  a  street  scene  at  night.  It  is  made  with 
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blue,  black,  and  orange  paper.  The  sky  is  blue,  the  buildings  black 
with  orange  windows.  The  other  scene  is  a  library.  The  bookcases 
are  made  in  this  way:  The  shelves  are  made  of  strips  of  black  con¬ 
struction  paper.  The  books  are  made  by  cutting  strips  of  red,  blue, 
yellow,  green,  and  gray  paper.  On  these  black-India-ink  spots  were 
added  to  suggest  the  printing  on  the  back.  A  fireplace  is  cut  out  of 
red  paper  and  black  lines  are  painted  to  represent  bricks.  Over  the 
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fireplace  is  a  large  picture  made  with  a  few  pieces  of  colored  paper. 
Real  furniture  is  placed  in  front  of  the  scenery. 

When  children  study  the  Vikings  in  Grade  III,  they  enjoy  mak¬ 
ing  shields  of  cardboard  covered  with  silver-and-gold  paper.  Hel¬ 
mets  of  all  sorts  are  made  and  worn  in  the  Viking  plays.  The 
long  yellow  braids  of  the  queen  are  made  with  crepe  paper  or  yarn. 
The  tapestries  are  made  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Large  sheets 
of  bogus  or  wrapping  paper  are  used  for  the  tapestries.  Big  design 
units  are  cut  out  of  old  newspaper.  These  are  drawn  around  to  give 
a  big  pattern  that  will  show  at  a  distance.  With  big  pieces  of  chalk, 
lines  are  put  in  so  that  the  distant  effect  is  that  of  weaving.  Each 
child  chooses  the  colors  he  likes.  The  tapestries  are  hung  on  the 
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stage  and  the  lights  turned  on.  The  tapestries  are  chosen  which  show 
off  best  with  the  colored  lights  to  be  used  in  the  play.  Often  the 
lines  of  the  pattern  need  to  be  accented  and  the  values  made  more 
contrasting.  If  children  make  scenery  for  many  plays  they  become 
accustomed  to  making  lines  wide  and  values  contrasting  enough  to 
be  seen  at  a  distance.  If,  however,  they  make  scenery  for  only  one 
or  two  plays  during  a  school  year,  the  teacher  will  need  to  help  them. 


Stained-Glass  Windows  for  the  Play 


For  instance,  in  the  tapestries,  their  tendency  is  to  make  the  lines  of 
the  weaving  too  thin  so  that  the  effect  from  a  distance  is  not  that 
of  weaving  and  fringe.  After  the  stage  is  decorated  with  the  armor 
and  tapestries,  the  throne  and  benches  are  built  out  of  blocks. 
Sometimes  real  benches  are  used. 

For  the  Christmas  play  the  children  cut  stained-glass  windows  for 
the  church.  They  were  made  by  cutting  large  holes  in  big  pieces  of 
black  construction  paper.  Vellum  paper  was  pasted  behind  the 
holes.  This  paper  was  then  painted  with  colored  inks.  The  only 
lights  on  the  stage  were  those  behind  the  windows  in  the  church. 
The  children  sang  as  they  walked  by  the  church  and  the  effect  was  as 
beautiful  as  any  finished  production  on  any  expensive  stage. 


THE  STAGE 


I  2 1 


In  another  scene  in  the  same  play,  we  needed  to  represent  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  church.  This  scene  was  a  daytime  scene.  The  cut-out 
windows  would  not  do  for  this  scene.  They  did  not  look  bright  when 


The  Indian  Dance 


Flower  Festival 


the  electric  lights  were  turned  off.  The  children  therefore  made  win¬ 
dows  of  cardboard  painted  with  tempera  paints.  The  sixth  graders 
made  the  two  kinds  of  windows,  and  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  effect  of  the  two  different  materials. 

The  spring  festival  was  put  on  by  the  health  director,  assisted  by 
all  of  the  teachers  in  the  school. 
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An  hour  before  the  Indian  dance  was  to  be  put  on,  a  child  came 
running  to  me,  “Mr.  Black  wants  to  know  if  you  could  help  us  make 
an  Indian  basket.”  All  art  teachers  are  used  to  these  last-minute  re¬ 
quests.  I  looked  around  and  spied  a  reddish-brown  wastebasket  in 
the  hall.  In  twenty  minutes  the  children  made  an  Indian  basket  as 
follows:  Out  of  some  wrapping  paper  some  children  cut  some  de¬ 
signs.  Others  pasted  these  on  the  wastebasket.  Reddish-brown 
chalk  was  rubbed  over  the  whole  wastebasket  and  John  ran  to  the 
gymnasium  teacher  with  the  basket  and  then  back  to  me.  “He 
thinks  it’s  wonderful.” 

The  illustration  shows  the  basket  being  fixed  and  then  being  used. 
Stones  were  thrown  into  the  basket  as  the  children  danced  around  it. 
An  expensive  Indian  basket  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 
After  the  dance,  the  janitor  washed  the  designs  off  the  basket  and  it 
still  sits  in  its  usual  place  in  the  hall.  No  one  can  tell  by  looking  at 
it  that  it  acted  as  a  beautiful  object  in  an  Indian  dance. 

Flowers  were  needed  for  the  spring  festival — big  flowers  for  the 
garlands,  little  flowers  for  the  headbands.  The  teacher  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  make  the  flowers  as  they  wished,  but  they  made  them  too  de¬ 
tailed  and  spent  too  much  time  on  one  flower.  The  teacher  showed 
them  how  to  cut  fourteen  or  fifteen  circles  at  one  time,  put  several 
slashes  in  them,  wind  the  wire  around  them,  and  fasten  them  to  the 
long  green  garlands. 

One  child  said,  “Miss  White,  how  can  you  make  them  so  fast?” 

Another  said,  “I  think  I  like  mine  better,  though.” 

“Yours  may  look  better  close  up,”  said  the  teacher,  “but  in  any 
festival  dance  the  effect  is  all  we  care  for.  We  can’t  afford  to  spend 
our  time  making  each  flower  carefully,  and  even  if  we  could  afford  to 
spend  our  time  in  that  way,  the  details  wouldn’t  show.” 

To  finish  the  festival  “The  Sleeping  Beauty”  was  played  by  the 
second  grade.  They  made  their  scenery.  The  day  was  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold.  The  festival  was  a  success. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


ART  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

The  children  in  our  elementary  schools  of  today  will  be  the  parents 
of  twenty  years  from  now.  It  is  no  mean  goal  to  aim  to  make  them 
more  conscious  of  the  value  of  art  in  the  home  so  that  their  children 
will  have  happier,  more  restful  surroundings. 


Upper,  Simple  Vase;  Lower,  Too 
Ornate 


Mother  and  Child  Choose  Rug 


The  teacher  should  encourage  the  parents  to  take  their  children 
with  them  to  the  stores  when  they  select  furniture,  dishes,  or  rugs. 
The  child  learns  to  choose  wisely  by  making  many  choices.  If  the 
parents  want  help  in  choosing,  the  wise  teacher  will  give  of  her 
Saturday  to  go  with  them  to  the  stores.  She  will  be  willing  to  have 
an  evening  art-appreciation  class  for  parents,  or  to  recommend  help¬ 
ful  books. 

Much  can  be  done  in  school.  The  wise  teacher  will  make  the  work 
the  opposite  of  “preachy”  talking.  Children  resent  being  “preached 
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at.”  They  learn  by  drawing  pictures.  The  teacher  may  draw  two 
illustrations,  one  good,  and  one  bad,  on  such  subjects  as  these: 

I.  a)  Flowers  in  a  vase  of  poor  shape  overdecorated 
b )  Flowers  well  arranged  in  a  simple  vase 

II.  a)  Room  with  bad  floor  lamp 
b )  Room  with  good  floor  lamp 

III.  a)  House  with  bare  surroundings 

b)  Same  house  with  trees  and  shrubs  around  it 

IV.  a)  Conglomeration  of  articles  in  a  room 
b)  Same  room  more  restfully  arranged 

The  illustrations  may  be  discussed  by  the  children  and  teacher, 
after  which  the  children  may  make  original  compositions.  The  chil¬ 
dren  love  to  paint  pictures.  Those  who  like  to  make  designs  may 
make  the  composition  more  con¬ 
ventional  if  they  wish.  They 
may  choose  the  colors.  The  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  feel  that  the  teacher 
has  “preached”  to  them.  They 
have  “made  pictures.”  The 
teacher  has  pushed  their  appre¬ 
ciation  a  little  higher. 

The  wise  teacher  seizes  every 
opportunity  to  help  the  children 
to  make  things  good  in  design. 

Perhaps  Lucy  comes  to  school 
the  day  before  Valentine’s  Day 
with  this  request:  “Could  you 
come  over  to  my  house  about 
an  hour  before  the  children  come 
to  the  party  and  help  us  make 
the  favors  and  arrange  the  flowers?”  The  successful  teacher  is  like 
the  successful  mother  in  that  she  must  continually  sacrifice.  She 
had  intended  to  shop  that  Saturday,  but  when  Lucy  had  asked  her 
to  the  party,  she  had  decided  to  accept  her  invitation.  Now  here  was 
Lucy  asking  her  for  still  another  hour.  She  replies,  however,  “I’ll 
be  there.  We’ll  make  the  table  as  attractive  as  possible.” 


Children  Making  Favors  for  Party 
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The  teacher  arrived  at  the  home  at  the  stated  time,  though  it 
meant  paying  seventy-five  cents  taxi  fare  to  get  there  in  the  bliz¬ 
zard.  Ringing  in  the  teacher’s  ears  was  the  remark  of  her  fellow- 
teacher,  “Why  don’t  you  stay  at  home?  The  children  won’t  all  get 
there  in  this  blizzard.  What  thanks  will  you  get?” 

Lucy  had  selected  red  roses  for  the  table,  but  she  had  also  selected 
a  vase  with  red  roses  painted  on  it.  The  teacher  was  glad  that  she 
had  stormed  the  blizzard  and  paid  the  seventy-five  cents,  if  only  for 
the  opportunity  to  take  away  the  vase  with  the  roses  painted  over 
its  surface. 

“Show  me  some  other  vases,  will  you,  Lucy,  please.  I  believe  I’d 
like  a  plain  vase.  The  roses  are  beautiful.  The  plain  vase  will  make 
them  show  off.” 

“I’ll  show  you  what  we  have,”  said  Lucy.  “My  grandfather  brings 
vases  from  all  over.  He  travels  a  lot.  He  knows  my  mother  likes 
them.  She  likes  the  designs  on  them.” 

Lucy  showed  the  teacher  the  “most  beautiful”  vases,  as  she  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  The  teacher  said,  “I  wish  we  had  something  simple.” 

“We  have  some  old  ones  my  mother  sometimes  uses  on  the  porch 
or  at  the  cottage.  They  are  cheap.  Shall  I  show  you  those?”  said 
Lucy,  as  she  led  the  teacher  to  the  basement. 

“I  like  this  very  much,”  said  the  teacher  holding  up  a  plain  grey¬ 
ish-tan  vase.  “Let  us  use  this.” 

Lucy  carelessly  stuffed  the  flowers  in  the  vase.  “Do  you  mind  if  I 
loosen  them  a  little  and  take  out  some?”  said  the  teacher. 

“No,  I  don’t  care  how  you  do  it,”  said  Lucy. 

Then  she  added  after  the  teacher  had  finished,  “It  really  does  look 
beautiful.  The  cheap  vase  looks  all  right,  but  I  thought  surely  you’d 
take  one  of  those  expensive  vases.  My  mother  likes  to  use  them. 
She  feels  proud  when  her  friends  say,  ‘My  such  a  gorgeous  vase. 
Wherever  did  you  get  it?’  ” 

“You  see,”  said  the  teacher,  “some  of  the  loveliest  things  are 
cheap.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  I  saw  in  California  last 
summer  were  the  homes  of  people  who  are  not  rich.  Some  of  the 
worst  from  an  art  standpoint  were  those  of  very  wealthy  people.” 

The  teacher  kept  guiding  Lucy  and  her  friends  until  the  table  was 
fixed.  She  helped  them  make  the  favors. 
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When  the  party  was  over  and  the  teacher  paid  another  seventy- 
five  cents  to  reach  her  home,  she  was  tired  from  the  noise,  and  she 
was  disgusted  with  some  rude  children  who  appreciated  so  little  the 
lovely  party  given  by  Lucy.  She  almost  wished  that  she  had  not 
gone  to  the  party.  But  on  Monday,  when  the  children  came  to 
school,  she  was  even  enthusiastic  over  the  Saturday  party.  Lucy, 
John,  Jane,  Mary,  and  Peter  brought  pencil  sketches  they  had 
made  of  the  party.  In  several  sketches,  the  vase  of  flowers  appeared. 
In  others,  the  entire  table  was  shown  with  the  children  sitting  around 
it.  Jane  said,  “I  wish  you’d  show  me  how  to  draw  children  sitting  at 
a  table.  Look  at  them.  They  seem  to  be  standing.  I  want  them  to 
sit.” 

“When  I  got  home,”  said  Mary,  “my  mother  said  she  thought  you 
were  wonderful  to  go  out  in  the  storm  and  give  us  so  much  of  your 
time.  She  said  we  ought  to  appreciate  it.” 

The  teacher  was  sure  that  all  of  the  art  work  had  more  pep  the 
week  following  the  party. 

When  May  Day  came  she  said,  “Remember  the  lovely  party  Lucy 
had  for  Valentine’s  Day.  Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  having  a  May 
Day  party  today.  Let  us  all  draw  something  which  might  go  on  at 
the  party.  Those  who  are  not  interested  in  a  May  Day  party  can 
draw  a  birthday  party.”  The  results  were  interesting  in  composition 
and  design.  They  were  pinned  up  on  the  mounting  board  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 


CHAPTER  XX 


CONCLUSION 

We  have  tried  to  emphasize  in  all  of  the  activities  in  this  book: 

I.  The  power  of  example.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  draw  and 
design.  She  must  be  able  to  judge  between  good  results  and  poor. 
She  must  be  enthusiastic. 


Art  Room  and  Office 


II.  The  need  of  a  room  large  enough  to  carry  on  activities  and 
leave  them  from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week,  in  a  half-finished  state. 
This  room  should  be  cleared  of  all  unnecessary  bric-a-brac. 

III.  Plenty  of  supplies.  The  paper  and  paint  may  be  cheap,  but 
the  children  must  have  enough  so  that  they  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  spoiling  paper. 

IV.  The  value  of  the  sketchbook  and  exhibits  in  stimulating  chil¬ 
dren  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

V.  The  necessity  of  letting  children  choose  their  own  subjects  and 
work  pictorially  or  in  design,  whichever  harmonizes  most  with  the 
personality  of  the  child. 
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VI.  Emphasis  on  enjoyment.  The  useful  things  are  often  enjoy¬ 
able.  The  enjoyable  things  often  turn  out  to  be  useful. 

VII.  The  necessity  of  making  the  child  so  interested  in  school  that 
he  will  want  to  work  at  home.  The  children  who  make  the  most 
progress  in  art  are  those  who  draw  at  home. 

VIII.  The  value  of  the  art  department,  as  it  helps  the  teachers 
and  children  in  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

IX.  The  appreciation  gained  by  children  as  they  ( a )  study  history 
of  art  in  connection  with  their  work;  (b)  as  they  look  at  beautiful 
pictures,  textiles,  and  pottery;  (c)  as  they  paint  and  watch  the  effect 
of  certain  color  combinations;  (d)  as  they  feel  the  clay  shape  itself 
in  their  hands. 

X.  An  art  room  that  welcomes  the  children.  The  elementary  art 
room  and  adjoining  office  are  the  children’s.  They  contain  things  the 
children  enjoy.  The  walls  are  hung  with  pictures  made  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  teacher.  The  office  is  colored  with  gay  chairs;  bottles  of 
red,  yellow,  blue,  orange,  green,  and  violet  paint;  piles  of  colored 
paper;  and  long,  red-handled  brushes.  It  is  a  “live”  place.  The 
door  is  never  locked.  The  children  feel  free  to  work  there  during 
noon  hour  and  after  school.  They  call  it  the  “Skylight  Studio.” 
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Airplanes,  7,  39,  78 
Aluminum  toys,  103 
Angels,  79 

Animals:  aluminum,  103;  corrugated, 
106;  drawings  of,  38,  49,  50,  80,  87, 
1 1 2,  1 13,  1 15;  linoleum  block,  115; 
modeling  of,  10,  12,  13 
Archaic  style,  85 

Autumn,  61 

Black  Sambo,  117 
Boats,  drawings  of,  76 
Book  cover,  108 
Bookmarks,  101 

Boys,  drawings  by,  18,  52,  58,  76,  77,  78 
Breakfast,  pictures  of,  39 
Buildings,  78 
Bus,  38 

Camels,  112,  113 
Candlesticks,  96 
Cartoons,  18 
Caveman,  118 
Chalk,  1 19 
Chicago,  43,  48,  77 
Chinese  girl,  no 

Christmas,  42,  95,  101,  102,  103,  104,  112 
Church,  120-21 

Color:  blending,  no;  broken,  99;  in  cut 
paper  stage  scenery,  118,  119;  in 
flowers,  no;  in  modeling,  10,  n;  in 
moonlight  pictures,  90;  in  painting,  34; 
in  paper,  46;  in  plasticine,  97;  in  snow 
pictures,  90;  in  stained  glass,  98,  99 

Composite  family,  in 
Conclusion,  129 
Copying,  8 

Correlation,  108,  109,  no,  in,  112,  113, 
114,  115,  116 

Corrugated  board,  use  of,  106,  107 
Costumes,  107,  118 
Course  of  study,  45 
Cows,  38 

Cut  paper  scenery,  118,  119 


Death,  79 

Designs?  5,  7,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  62, 
n  -64,  101,  102 

Developed  style,  85 

Everyday  life,  art  in,  123,  124,  125,  126, 
127 

Exhibit,  25 

Funny  pictures,  17,  18,  19 
Giraffe,  115 

Girls,  drawings  by,  24,  30,  41,  49,  50,  51, 
56,  57,  58,  59,  75,  79,  80 
Greek,  82,  83,  84,  108,  116 

Hallowe’en,  62,  63 
Handkerchief  case,  104 
Health  play,  107 

History  of  art,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89 
Horses,  38,  80,  83 

Illustrative  material,  3,  4,  40,  46,  61,  82, 
83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  90,  95 

Indians,  117,  121 

Individuality,  5,  6,  30,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49, 
5°,  5i,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60 

Leaves,  no 

Leisure,  drawing  for,  32 
Linoleum  block,  115 

Madonna,  79 

Materials,  6,  15,  97,  98,  99,  103,  106,  107, 
108,  118,  119 

Mediocre  standard,  68,  69,  70 
Modeling,  9,  10,  n,  12,  13,  14,  45,  54,  85, 
95,  97 

Mother  and  child,  23,  37 
Music  pictures,  35 

Nationality  of  child,  74,  no 
Nature  study,  no 
Neatness,  60 
Norway,  116 
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Painting:  pictures,  33,  34,  35,  36;  clay 
things,  10,  11 

Paperweight,  95,  96 
Papier  mache  bowls,  103 
Party,  62 

Pencil  sketches,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32, 
63,  77,  78,  98 

People:  modeling  of,  12,  13;  painting  of, 
35>  5 7,  58;  paper  dolls,  15,  16;  sketches 
of,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  29,  30,  56 

Picture  study,  4,  5,  86 
Plasticine,  97 

Poetry,  63,  64,  65,  66,  113,  114,  115 

Portraits,  5,  6,  52 

Posters,  105,  107 

Pottery,  118,  121 

Puppet  show,  107 

Roman  history,  108 
Rug,  123 

Rules  in  art  room,  72 

Santa  Claus,  112,  114 
Screen,  106 
Self-centered  child,  68 
Sheep,  1 13 
Sickness,  79 


Silk  industry,  108 

Size  of  drawings,  31,  33,  45 

Spring,  64,  65 

Stage,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122 
Stained  glass  windows,  98,  99,  100,  120 
Stationery  case,  104 
Storm,  pictures  of,  42 
String  box,  102 

Subjects  of  children’s  drawings,  5,  6,  17, 
24,  28,  29,  30,  35,  51,  74,  75,  76,  77, 
78,  79,  80,  81 

Talent,  34 
Tapestries,  119,  120 

Teacher’s  part,  33,  40,  56,  60,  61,  62,  63, 
64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  83, 
84,  9°,  95,  102 

Tempera  paints,  24,  33,  35,  42 
Thanksgiving,  112,  114 
Toy  Shop,  Christmas,  104,  105 
Trees,  37,  61 

Troublesome  child,  34,  54,  66 
Viking,  1 19 
Weaving,  108 
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